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Marshall Plan Proposals 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to Congress, December 19, 1947 


O the Congress of the United States: A principal 

concern of the people of the United States is the cre- 

ation of conditions of enduring peace throughout the 
world. In company with other peace-loving nations, the 
United States is striving to insure that there will never be 
a World War III. In the words of the charter of the 
United Nations, we are “determined to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war.” 

We seek lasting peace in a world where freedom and jus- 
tice are secure and where there is equal opportunity for the 
economic well-being of all peoples. 

‘To this end, the United States played a leading role in the 
founding of the United Nations. We have supported that 
organization at all times to the best of our ability and we 
have advanced a number of proposals for increasing its ef- 
fectiveness in maintaining peace and security, and in estab- 
lishing the economic, social and moral foundations of peace. 


Atomic Controt Orrer CiTrep 


We are working in the United Nations toward the elim- 
ination and control of armaments and, in a step without 
precedent or parallel, have offered to place our most power- 
ful weapon under international control, provided that other 
nations agree to effective and enforceable safeguards against 
its use for destructive purposes. 

The United States, in the conviction that a prerequisite to 
peace in the future is the just settlement of past differences, 
has labored to obtain fair and workable treaties of peace for 
former enemy states so that they may resume their places in 
the family of nations. 

The United States has taken the lead in world-wide ef- 
forts to promote industrial and agricultural reconstruction 


and a revival of world commerce, for we know that enduring 
peace must be based upon increased production and an ex- 
panding flow of goods and materials among nations for the 
benefit of all. 

Since the surrender of the Axis powers, we have provided 
more than $15,000,000,000 in the forms of grants and loans 
for aid to victims of the war, to prevent starvation, disease 
and suffering; to aid in the restoration of transportation and 
communications; and to assist in rebuilding war-devastated 
economies. ‘This assistance has averted stark tragedy and has 
aided progress toward recovery in many areas of the world. 

In these and many other ways, the people of the United 
States have abundantly demonstrated their desire for world 
peace and the freedom and well-being of all nations. 

We must now make a grave and significant decision relat- 
ing to our further efforts to create the conditions of peace. 
We must decide whether or not we will complete the job of 
helping the free nations of Europe to recover from the devas- 
tation of the war. 

Our decision will determine in large part the future of 
the people of that Continent. It will also determine in large 
part whether the free nations of the world can look forward 
with hope to a peaceful and prosperous future as independent 
states, or whether they must live in poverty and in fear of 
selfish totalitarian aggression. 


INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


It is of vital importance to the United States that Euro- 
pean recovery be continued to ultimate success. The Ameri- 
can tradition of extending a helping hand to people in dis- 
tress, our concern for the building of a healthy world 
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IN THE DARK SILENCE 
OF THE NIGHT 


Bell Telephone service isn’t a 9 to 5 service. 
It is one of the few services in the world that 
are always available to the public... twenty- 


four hours a day, Sundays and holidays. 





In the dark silence of the night there is one light 
forever burning — one voice that is never stilled. 


That light is the light of the Bell Telephone Ex- 
change. That voice is the voice of your telephone. 
Its very presence brings a feeling of security, what- 
ever the need or the hour. 

Service in some countries shuts down with the end 
of the day. Bell System service keeps on going 
the whole twenty-four hours of the day and night, 
Sundays and holidays. 


It costs us more that way but we know that is the 
way you'd like to have it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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economy which can make possible ever-increasing standards 
of living for our people, and our overwhelming concern for 
the maintenance of a civilization of free men and free in- 
stitutions, all combine to give us this great interest in 
european recovery. 

‘The people of the United States have shown, by generous 
contributions since the end of hostilities, their great sym- 
pathy and concern for the many millions in Europe who 
underwent the trials of war and enemy occupation. Our 
sympathy is undiminished, but we know that we cannot 
give relief indefinitely, and so we seek practical measures 
which will eliminate Europe’s need for further relief. 

Considered in terms of our own economy, European recov- 
ery is essential.. The last two decades have taught us the 
bitter lesson that no economy, not even one so strong as 
our own, can remain healthy and prosperous in a world of 
poverty and want. 

In the past, the flow of raw materials and manufactured 
products between Western Europe, Latin America, Canada 
and the United States has integrated these areas in a great 
trading system. In the same manner, Far Eastern exports 
to the United States have helped pay for the goods shipped 
from Europe to the Far East. Europe is thus an essential 
part of a world trading network. The failure to revive fully 
this vast trading system, which has begun to function again 
since the end of the war, would result in economic deterio- 
ration throughout the world. The United States, in common 
with other nations, would suffer. 


“Our Concern With Recovery” 


Our deepest concern with European recovery, however, is 
that it is essential to the maintenance of the civilization in 
which the American way of life is rooted. It is the only 
assurance of the continued independence and integrity of a 
vroup of nations who constitute a bulwark for the principles 
of freedom, justice and the dignity of the individual. 

The economic plight in which Europe now finds itself has 
intensified a political struggle between those who wish to 
remain free men living under the rule of law and those 
who would use economic distress as a pretext for the estab- 
lishment of a totalitarian state. 

The next few years can determine whether the free coun- 
tries of Europe will be able to preserve their heritage of 
freedom. If Europe fails to recover, the peoples of these 
countries might be driven to the philosophy of despair—the 
philosophy which contends that their basic wants can be 
met only by the surrender of their basic rights to totalitarian 
control. 

Such a turn of events would constitute a shattering blow 
to peace and stability in the world. It might well compel 
us to modify our own economic system and to forego, for 
the sake of our own security, the enjoyment of many of 
our freedoms and privileges. 

It is for these reasons that the United States has so vital 
an interest in strengthening the belief of the people of Eu- 
rope that freedom from fear and want will be achieved 
under free and democratic governments. 


ORIGINS OF THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The end of the fighting in Europe left that continent 
physically devastated and its economy temporarily paralyzed. 
The immediate problem was to prevent widespread starva- 
tion and disease and to make a start toward economic re- 
covery. In the first year and a half after V-E Day, the 
people of Western Europe, by their own diligent efforts 
and with the aid of the United States and cther nations, 
made remarkable progress toward these objectives. 


At the beginning of 1947, however, they were still short 
of the goal of economic recovery. ‘(heir difficulties were 
greatly increased during the present year, chiefly by a bitter 
winter followed by floods and droughts, which cut Western 
Europe’s grain crop to the lowest figure in generations and 
hampered production of many other products. 

Nevertheless, it was clear by last spring that Europe had 
achieved sufficient political and economic stability to make 
possible an over-all plan for recovery. 

European recovery is essentially a problem for the na- 
tions of Europe. It was therefore apparent that it could 
not be solved, even with outside aid, unless the European 
nations themselves would find a joint solution and accept 
joint responsibility for its execution. Such a cooperative 
plan would serve to release the full productive resources of 
Europe and provide a proper basis for measuring the need 
and effectiveness of further aid from outside Europe, and in 
particular from the United States. 

These considerations led to the suggestion by the Secre- 
tary of State on June 5, 1947, that further help from the 
United States should be given only after the countries of 
Europe had agreed upon their basic requirements and the 
steps which they would take in order to give proper effect 
to additional aid from us. 

In response to this suggestion, representatives of sixteen 
European nations assembled in Paris in July, at the invita- 
tion of the British and French Governments, to draw up a 
cooperative program of European recovery. ‘They formed 
a Committee of European Economic Cooperation. The 
countries represented were: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey and the United Kingdom. 

Although Western Germany was not formally repre- 
sented on the committee, its requirements as well as its 
ability to contribute to European economic recovery were 
considered by the committee. 


Tue Recovery ProGRAM PROPOSED BY THE 
EuROPEAN COUNTRIES 


The report of the European committee was transmitted 
to the Government of the United States late in September. 
The report describes the present economic situation of Eu- 
rope and the extent to which the participating countries can 
solve their problem by individual and joint efforts. After 
taking into account these recovery efforts, the report esti- 
mates the extent to which the sixteen countries will be un- 
able to pay for the imports they must have. 


The report points out that the peoples of Western Eu- 
rope depend for their support upon international trade. It 
has been possible for some 270 million people, occupying 
this relatively small area, to enjoy a good standard of living 
only by manufacturing imported raw materials and export- 
ing the finished products to the rest of the world. They 
must also import foodstuffs in large volume, for there is 
not enough farm land in Western Europe to support its 
population even with intensive cultivation and with favor- 
able weather. 


They cannot produce adequate amounts of cotton, oil and 
other raw materials. Unless these deficiencies are met by 
imports, the productive centers of Europe can function only 
at low efficiency, if at all. 


In the past these necessary imports were paid for by ex- 
ports from Europe, by the performance of services such as 
shipping and banking, and by income from capital invest- 
ments abroad. All these elements of international trade 
were so badly disrupted by the war that the people of West- 
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ern Europe have been unable to produce in their own coun- 
tries, or to purchase elsewhere, the goods essential to their 
livelihood. Shortages of raw materials, productive capacity, 
and exportable commodities have set up vicious circles of 
increasing scarcities and lowered standards of living. 


Recovery LINKED TO OUTPUT 


The economic recovery of Western European countries 
depends upon breaking through these vicious circles by in- 
creasing production to a point where exports and services 
can pay for the imports they must have to live. The basic 
problem in making Europe self-supporting is to increase 
European production. 

The sixteen nations presented in their report a recovery 
program designed to enable them, and Western Germany, 
to become economically self-supporting within a period of 
four years and thereafter to maintain a reasonable minimum 
standard of living for their people without special help from 
others. The program rests upon four basic points: 

(1) A strong production effort by each of the partici- 
pating countries. 

(2) Creation of internal financial stability by each coun- 
try. 

(3) Maximum and continuing cooperation among the 
participating countries. 


(4) A solution of the problem of the participating coun- 
tries’ trading deficit with the American continents, particu- 
larly by increasing European exports. 


The nations represented on the European committee 
agreed at Paris to do everything in their power to achieve 
these four aims. They agreed to take definite measures 
leading to financial, economic and monetary stability, the 
reduction of trade barriers, the removal of obstacles to the 
free movement of persons within Europe, and a joint effort 
to use their common resources to the best advantage. 


AGREEMENTS ARE HAILED 


These agreements are a source of great encouragement. 
When the representatives of sixteen sovereign nations, with 
diverse peoples, histories and institutions, jointly determine 
to achieve closer economic ties among themselves and to 
break away from the self-defeating actions of narrow na- 
tionalism, the obstacles in the way of recovery appear less 
formidable. 

The report takes into account the productive capacities 
of the participating nations and their ability to obtain sup- 
plies from other parts of the world. It also takes into ac- 
count the possibilities of obtaining funds through the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, through 
private investment, and in some instances by the sale of 
existing foreign assets. 

The . participating countries recognized that some com- 
modities, particularly food, will remain scarce for years to 
come, and the diet they have set as their goal for 1951 is 
less adequate in most cases than their pre-war diet. The 
report assumes that many countries will continue restric- 
tions on the distribution of shortage items such as food, 
clothing and fuel. 

When all these factors had been considered, the Euro- 
pean committee concluded that there will still be a require- 
ment for large quantities of food, fuel, raw materials and 
capital equipment for which the financial resources of the 
participating countries will be inadequate. 

With successful execution of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, this requirement will diminish in each of the four 
years ahead, and the committee anticipated that by 1952 
Europe could again meet its needs without special aid. 


cannot be accurately foreseen. 


APPRAISAL OF THE EUROPEAN PROBLEM 


The problem of economic recovery in Western Europe 
is basically of the character described in the report of the 
sixteen nations. A successful European Recovery Program 
will depend upon two essentials. The first is that each na- 
tion separately and all the nations together should take 
vigorous action to help themselves. The second essential is 
that sufficient outside aid should be made available to pro- 
vide the margin of victory for the recovery program. The 
necessary imports which the sixteen countries cannot finance 
without assistance constitute only a small proportion, in 
terms of value, of their total national production—some 5 
per cent over the four years of the program. Those imports, 
however, are of crucial importance in generating recovery. 
They represent the difference between ever-deepening stag- 
nation and progressive improvement. 

Most of the necessary outside aid, if it is to come at all, 
must come from the United States. It is a simple fact that 
we are the only nation with sufficient economic strength to 
bridge the temporary gap between minimum European 
needs and war-diminished European resources. 

We expect that other countries which have it within their 
power will also give what assistance they can to Europe. 
Canada, for example, has been lending assistance to Europe 
fully as great in proportion to its capacity as that which we 
have given. We also expect that international institutions, 
particularly the International Bank, will provide such as- 
sistance as they can within their charters. But the fact re- 
mains—only the United States can provide the bulk of the 
aid needed by Europe over the next four years. 

It is necessarily a complex and difficult task to determine 
the extent and nature of this aid. 

In some respects, the situation has changed significantly 
since the report of the sixteen countries was completed. Some 
of these changes have been unfavorable, including price in- 
creases in the United States and other countries where Eu- 
rope makes purchases, a serious drought in Europe, and 
aggressive activities by Communists and Communist-inspired 
groups aimed directly at the prevention of European recovery. 


FAVORABLE CHANGES MENTIONED 


There have also been favorable changes. In the last few 
months coal production in the Ruhr district of Western 
Germany has increased from 230,000 tons a day to 290,000 
tons a day. Similarly, coal production in the United King- 
dom has risen markedly in recent weeks. Iron and steel 
production has correspondingly increased. 

Such increases in production, which lie at the heart of 
industrial recovery, are of far-reaching importance. 

Further changes in the situation, now unpredictable, are 
to be expected as European recovery progresses. 

All our plans and actions must be founded on the tact 
that the situation we are dealing with is flexible and not 
fixed, and we must be prepared to make adjustments when- 
ever necessary. 

Weather conditions will largely determine whether agri- 
cultural goals can be met. 

Political events in Europe and in the rest of the world 
We must not be blind to 
the fact that the Communists have announced determined 
opposition to any effort to help Europe get back on its feet. 
There will unquestionably be further incitements to strike, 
not for the purpose of redressing the legitimate grievances 
of particular groups, but for the purpose of bringing chaos 
in the hope that it will pave the way for totalitarian control. 

On the other hand, if confidence and optimism are re- 
established soon, the spark they provide can kindle united 
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efforts to a degree which would substantially accelerate the 
progress of European recovery. 

Despite these many imponderables, the dimensions of the 
necessary assistance by the United States can now be deter- 
mined within reasonable limits. We can evaluate the prob- 
able success of a bold concept of assistance to the European 
economy. We can determine the principles upon which 
American aid should be based. We can estimate the prob- 
able magnitude of the assistance required and judge whether 
we can, safely and wisely, provide that assistance. 

Extensive consideration has been given to these problems. 
Congressional committees and individual members of the 
Congress have studied them at home and abroad during the 
recent Congressional recess. The report of the European 
nations has been carefully analyzed by officials of our Gov- 
ernment. Committees of the executive branch and a group 
of distinguished private citizens have given their best 
thought to the relationship between Europe’s needs and our 
resources. 


ProGRAM FoR UNITED States AID 


In the light of all these factors, an integrated program 
for United States aid to European recovery has been pre- 
pared for submission to the Congress. 

in developing this program, certain basic considerations 
have been kept in mind: 

First, the program is designed to make genuine recovery 
possible within a definite period of time, and not merely to 
continue relief indefinitely. 

Second, the program is designed to insure that the funds 
and goods which we furnish will be used most effectively 
for European recovery. 

Third, the program is designed to minimize the financial 
cost to the United States, but at the same time to avoid im- 
posing on the European countries crushing financial bur- 
dens which they could not carry in the long run. 

Fourth, the program is designed with due regard for con- 
serving the physical resources of the United States and 
minimizing the impact on our economy of furnishing aid to 
Europe. 

Fifth, the program is designed to be consistent with other 
international relationships and responsibilities of the United 
States. 

Sixth, the administration of the program is designed to 
carry out wisely and efficiently this great enterprise of our 
foreign policy. 

I shall discuss each of these basic considerations in turn. 


Recovery—Not RELIEF 


The program is designed to assist the participating Euro- 
pean countries in obtaining imports essential to genuine 
economic recovery which they cannot finance from their own 
resources. It is based on the expectation that with this as- 
sistance European recovery can be substantially completed 
in about four years. 

The aid which will be required from the United States 
for the first fifteen months—from April 1, 1948, to June 
30, 1949—is now estimated at $6.8 billion. 

These funds represent careful estimates of the cost of the 
goods and services which will be required during this period 
to start Europe on the road to genuine economic recovery. 
The European requirements as they were stated in the 
Paris report have been closely reviewed and scaled down- 
ward where they appeared to include nonessentials or where 
limited supplies will prevent their full satisfaction. 

The requirements of the remaining three years of the 
program are more difficult to estimate now, but they are 


expected to decrease year by year as progress is made to- 
ward recovery. Obviously, price changes, weather and crop 
conditions and other unpredictable factors will influence the 
overall cost of our aid. 


Nevertheless, the inherent nature of this enterprise and 
the long-range planning necessary to put it into effect on 
both sides of the Atlantic require that this Government in- 
dicate its plans for the duration and the general magnitude 
of the program, without committing itself to specific 
amounts in future years. The best estimates we can now 
make indicate that appropriations of about $10.2 billion 
will be required for the last three years. 


I recommend that legislation providing for United States 
aid in support of the European recovery program authorize 
the appropriation of $17 billion from April 1, 1948, to June 
30, 1952. Appropriation for the period from April 1, 1948, 
to June 30, 1949, should be made in time for the program 
to be put into effect by April 1, 1948. Appropriations for 
the later years should be considered subsequently by the 
Congress on an annual basis. 


Uses To BE Mabe or OuTLAy 


The funds we make available will enable the countries 
of Europe to purchase goods which will achieve two pur- 
poses—to lift the standard of living in Europe closer to a 
decent level, and at the same time to enlarge European 
capacity for production. Our funds will enable them to im- 
port grain for current consumption, and fertilizer and agri- 
cultural machinery to increase their food production. 

They will import fuel for current use, and mining ma- 
chinery to increase their coal output. In addition they will 
obtain raw materials, such as cotton, for current production, 
and some manufacturing and transportation equipment to 
increase their productive capacity. 

The industrial goods we supply will be primarily to re- 
lieve critical shortages at a few strategic points which are 


now curtailing the great productive powers of Europe’s in- 
dustrial system. 


The fundamental objective of further United States aid 
to European countries is to help them achieve economic self- 
support and to contribute their full share to a peaceful and 
prosperous world. Our aid must be adequate to this end. 
If we provide only half-hearted and half-way help, our 
efforts will be dissipated and the chances for political and 
economic stability in Europe are likely to be lost. 


INSURING Proper Use or UNITED States Alp 


A second basic consideration with regard to this program 
is the means by which we can insure that our aid will be 
used to achieve its real purposes—that our goods and our 
dollars will contribute most effectively to European re- 
covery. Appropriate agreements among the participating 
countries and with the United States are essential to this 
end. 


At the Paris conference the European nations pledged 
themselves to take specific individual and cooperative actions 
to accomplish genuine recovery. While some modification 
or amplification of these pledges may prove desirable, mu- 
tual undertakings of this nature are essential. They will 
give unity of purpose and effective coordination to the en- 
deavors of the peoples of the sixteen nations. 

In addition, each of the countries receiving aid will be 
expected to enter into an agreement with the United States 
afirming the pledges which it has given to the other par- 
ticipating countries, and making additional commitments. 
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PLepces By OTHER COUNTRIES 


Under these agreements, each country would pledge itself 
to take the following actions, except where they are inappli- 
cable to the country concerned: 


(1) To promote increased industrial and agricultural 
production in order to enable the participating country to 
become independent of abnormal outside economic assistance. 

(2) To take financial and monetary measures necessary 
to stabilize its currency, establish or maintain a proper rate 
of exchange, and generally to restore or maintain confidence 
in its monetary system. 

(3) To cooperate with other participating countries to 
reduce barriers to trade among themselves and with other 
countries, and to stimulate an increasing interchange of 
goods and services. 

(4) To make efficient use, within the framework of a 
joint program for European recovery, of the resources of 
the participating country, and to take the necessary steps to 
assure efficient use in the interest of European economic re- 
covery of all goods and services made available through 
United States aid. 

(5) To stimulate the production of specified raw ma- 
terials, as may be mutually agreed upon, and to facilitate 
the procurement of such raw materials by the United States 
for stockpiling purposes from the excess above the reason- 
able domestic usage and commercial export requirements of 
the source country. 

(6) To deposit in a special account the local currency 
equivalent of aid furnished in the form of grants, to be used 
only in a manner mutually agreed between the two govern- 
ments. 

(7) To publish domestically and to furnish to the United 
States appropriate information concerning the use made of 
our aid and the progress made under the agreements with 
other participating countries and with the United States. 

The United States will, of course, retain the right to de- 
termine whether aid to any country is to be continued if 
our previous assistance has not been used effectively. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


A third basic consideration in formulating the program 
of United States aid relates to the financial arrangements 
under which our aid is to be provided. 

One of the problems in achieving the greatest benefit from 
United States aid is the extent to which funds should be 
made available in the form of grants as contrasted with 
loans. It is clear that we should require repayment to the 
extent that it is feasible and consistent with the objectives 
of the program, in order that no unnecessary burden be im- 
posed upon the people of the United States. 

It is equally clear that we should not require payment 
where it would impose paralyzing financial obligations on 
the people of Europe and thus defeat the basic purpose of 
making Europe self-supporting. 

Recovery for Europe will not be achieved until its people 
are able to pay for their necessary imports with foreign ex- 
change obtained through the export of goods and services. 
If they were to have additional burdens to bear in the form 
of interest and amortization payments in future years, they 
would have to plan for an even higher level of exports to 
meet these obligations. This would necessarily increase the 
requirements of the recovery program, and delay the achieve- 
ment of economic stability. 

It is also important that an increasing portion of the 
financial needs of Europe be met by dollar loans from the 
International Bank, and by the revival of private financing 
This prospect would be seriously jeopardized if the United 


States, as part of the recovery program, were to impose all 
that the traffic will bear in the form of debt obligations. 


Ar 1n GRANTs AND LOANS 


I recommend that our aid should be extended partly in 
the form of grants and partly in the form of loans, depend- 
ing primarily upon the capacity of each country to make 
repayments, and the effect of additional international debt 
upon the accomplishment of genuine recovery. No grants 
should be made to countries able to pay cash for all imports 
or to repay loans. 

At a later date it may prove desirable to make available 
to some of the European countries special loans to assist 
them in attaining monetary stability. I am not now request- 
ing authorization for such loans, since it is not possible at 
this time to determine when or to what extent such loans 
should be made. 

As economic conditions in Europe improve and political 
conditions become more stable, private financing can be ex- 
pected to play an increasingly important role. The recom- 
mended program of United States aid includes provisions 
to encourage private financing and investments. 


IMPACT ON THE UNITED States ECONOMY 


A fourth basic consideration is the effect of further aid 
for Europe upon the physical resources of the United States 
and upon our economy. 

The essential import requirements of the 270 million 
people of Western Europe cover a wide range of products. 
Many of these requirements can be met by the United 
States and other countries without substantial difficulty. 
However, a number of the commodities which are most 
essential to European recovery are the same commodities for 
which there is an unsatisfied demand in the United States. 

Sharing these commodities with the people of Europe will 
require some self-denial by the people of the United States. 
I believe that our people recognize the vital importance of 
our aid program and are prepared to share their goods to 
insure its success. 

While the burden of our people should not be ignored or 
minimized, neither should it be exaggerated. The program 
of aid to Europe which I am recommending is well within 
our capacity to undertake. 

Its total cost, though large, will be only about 5 per cent 
of the cost of our effort in the recent war. 

It will cost less than 3 per cent of our national income 
during the life of the program. 

As an investment toward the peace and security of the 
world and toward the realization of hope and confidence in 
a better way of life for the future, this cost is small indeed. 


CONCLUSIONS OF SURVEYS 


A committee under the chairmanship of the Secretary of 
the Interior was appointed last summer to study the effect 
of a foreign aid program upon the natural resources of our 
country. Its study has shown that our resources can safely 
meet the demands of a program such as I am now recom- 
mending. Such demands could not, however, be supplied 
indefinitely. Our program of aid to Europe recognizes this 
fact. 

Our exports to Europe will decrease during the succeed- 
ing years of the program as trade is revived along realistic 
patterns which will make available from other sources an 
increasing share of Europe’s requirements. 

Actually, our position with respect to some raw materials 
of which we have inadequate domestic resources will be im- 
proved since, under our program of aid to Europe, an in- 
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creased amount of these materials will be made available 
to us. 

During recent months the Council of Economic Advisers 
made an intensive study of the impact of foreign aid on our 
domestic economy. ‘The council concluded that a program 
of the size now contemplated is well within our productive 
capacity and need not produce a dangerous strain on our 
economy. 

At the same time, a group of distinguished private citi- 
zens under the chairmanship of the Secretary of Commerce 
considered the extent and nature of foreign aid which the 
United States can and should provide. The conclusion of 
this group was that a program of the scope I am recom- 
mending is a proper, wise and necessary use of United States 
resources. 

The reports submitted to me by the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the committees under the chairmanship of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce 
all emphasized that specific measures should be taken to 
prevent our foreign aid program from imposing unnecessary 
burdens on our economy. 


FINANCING OF PROCUREMENT 


If the United States were to supply from its own pro- 
duction all the essential commodities needed to meet Euro- 
pean requirements, unnecessary scarcities and unnecessary 
inflationary pressures would be created within our economy. 

It is far wiser to assist in financing the procurement of 
certain of these commodities from other countries, particu- 
larly the other food-producing countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. ‘The funds we make available to aid European 
recovery, therefore, should not be restricted to purchases 
within the United States. 

Under the proposed program of aid to Europe, the total 
exports to the whole world from this country during the 
next year are expected to be no greater than our total ex- 
ports during the past twelve months. 

This level of exports will nevertheless have an important 
impact on our markets. The measures I have already pro- 
posed to the Congress to fight general domestic inflation will 
be useful, as well, in cushioning the impact of the Euro- 
pean aid program. 

The effect of aid to Europe upon our economy, as well 
as its financial cost, will be significantly affected by the ar- 
rangements we make for meeting shipping requirements. 


MAKING VESSELS AVAILABLE 


The interest of the United States will be served best by 
permitting the sale or temporary transfer of some of our 
war-built merchant ships to the European countries. Be- 
cause of world steel shortages, the sale or temporary trans- 
fer of ships should be linked with a reduction or deferment 
of the projected shipbuilding schedules of the participating 
countries. 

These arrangements should be consistent with their long- 
range merchant marine requirements. They should also be 
consistent with our long-range objectives of maintaining an 
adequate merchant marine and shipbuilding industry for the 
United States. 

Making these vessels available to the European countries 
will materially reduce the cost of United States aid both 
by lowering shipping costs and by reducing the use of scarce 
materials for new ship construction overseas. 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS 


A fifth basic consideration is the relationship of our aid 
to the European Recovery Program to other international 
questions. 


I have already mentioned that the requirements and re- 
sources of Western Germany were included in the consider- 
ations of the sixteen countries at Paris. Our program of 
United States aid also includes Western Germany. 

The productive capacity of the highly industrialized areas 
of Western Germany can contribute substantially to the 
general cooperative effort required for European recovery. 
It is essential that this productive capacity be effectively 
utilized, and it is especially important that the coal produc- 
tion of the Ruhr continue to increase rapidly. 

Every precaution must of course be taken against a resur- 
gence of military power in Germany. The United States 
has made clear on many occasions its determination that 
Germany shall never again threaten to dominate Europe or 
endanger the peace of the world. The inclusion of Western 
Germany in the European Recovery Program will not 
weaken this determination. 

As an occupying power in Western Germany, the United 
States has a responsibility to provide minimum essentials 
necessary to prevent disease and unrest. Separate appropri- 
ations will be requested for this purpose for the period 
through June 30, 1949. 

Above this minimum level, amounts needed to assist in 
the rehabilitation of Western Germany are included in the 
over-all estimates for aid to European recovery. 

Another significant area of the world which has been con- 
sidered in developing the recovery program is Eastern Eu- 
rope. A number of the Governments of Eastern Europe 
which were invited to participate in the work of the Paris 
Conference on Economic Cooperation chose not to do so. 
Their failure to join in the concerted effort for recovery 
makes this effort more difficult and will undoubtedly pro- 
long their own economic difficulties. 

This should not, however, prevent the restoration of trade 
between Eastern and Western Europe to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both areas. Both the report of the sixteen na- 
tions and the program now submitted to the Congress are 
based on the belief that over the next few years the normal 
pattern of trade between Eastern and Western Europe will 
be gradually restored. As the restoration of trade is achieved, 
the abnormal demands on the Western Hemisphere, particu- 
larly for food and fuel, should diminish. 


RELATION WitH UNitep Nations 


The relationship between this program and the United 
Nations deserves special emphasis because of the central im- 
portance in our foreign policy of support of the United Na- 
tions. Our support of European recovery is in full accord 
with our support of the United Nations. 

The success of the United Nations depends upon the in- 
dependent strength of its members and their determination 
and ability to adhere to the ideals and principles embodied 
in the Charter. The purposes of the European Recovery 
Program are in complete harmony with the purposes of the 
Charter—to insure a peaceful world through the joint efforts 
of free nations. Attempts by any nation to prevent or sabo- 
tage European recovery for selfish ends are clearly contrary 
to these purposes. 

It is not feasible to carry out the recovery program ex- 
clusively through the United Nations. Five of the partici- 
pating countries are not yet members of the United Nations. 
Furthermore, some European members are not participating 
in the program. 

We expect, however, that the greatest practicable use will 
be made of the facilities of the United Nations and its re- 
lated agencies in the execution of the program. This view 
is shared by all the participating countries. 
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Our intention to undertake a program of aid for Euro- 
pean recovery does not signify any lessening of our interest 


in other areas of the world. Instead, it is the means by 
which we can make the quickest and most effective con- 
tribution to the general improvement of economic conditions 
throughout the world. The workshops of Europe, with 
their great reservoir of skilled workers, must produce the 
géods to support peoples of many other nations. 

1 wish to make especially clear that our concentration on 
the task in Western Europe at this time will not lessen our 
long-established interest in economic cooperation with our 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. We are first of all 
a member of an American community of nations, in which 
cooperative action, similar to that which the European na- 
tions are now undertaking, is required to increase produc- 
tion, to promote financial stability, and to remove barriers 
to trade. 

Fortunately we in the Americas are further advanced 
along this road, but we must not overlook any opportunity 
to make additional progress. The European Recovery Pro- 
gram will require procurement of supplies in many nations 
of this hemisphere. This will act as a stimulant to produc- 
tion and business activity and promote the re-establishment 
of world trade upon which the prosperity of all of us de- 
pends. 

While our present efforts must be devoted primarily to 
Western Europe as the most important area in the world 
at this time for the future of peace, we also have a special 
concern for the war-torn areas of Asia. In Japan and 
Korea, the United States has supplied extensive aid to sup- 
port life and commence reconstruction. Since the war’s end, 
we have provided China with varied and important assist- 
ance which has aided that nation substantially. 

The United States should continue to do all it appropri- 
ately can to assist in the restoration of economic stability as 
a basis for recovery in the Far East. Extensive study has 
been given during the last few months to the means by which 
we might best aid in meeting the special needs for relief and 
rehabilitation in China. I expect to make recommendations 
on that subject to the Congress during its next session. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


I have set forth several basic considerations which should 
govern our aid to the recovery of Europe. One further 
consideration which vitally affects all the others is the neces- 
sity for effective administrative arrangements adapted to 
the particular requirements of the program. If the work 
to be done is not well organized and managed, the benefits 
of our aid could be largely dissipated. 

The administration of our aid will involve the perform- 
ance of several major functions. The needs of the partici- 
pating countries must be reviewed in close cooperation with 
them. Continued relationships must be maintained with the 
United Nations and with an organization of the partici- 
pating nations. 

The requirements for each commodity or service under 
the program must be carefully evaluated in relation to 
United States supplies and domestic needs and to the re- 
sources of other nations which can help. Decisions must be 
reached as to the best means of supplying aid and the condi- 
tions of aid for each country. 

Assistance must be given to facilitate the procurement, 
transportation and efficient use of goods. A constant re- 
view must be maintained over the use of our aid and the 
execution of agreements. The results of the program must 


be evaluated and reported to all concerned—the President, 
the Congress and the people. 
While these activities are complex, they are not com- 





parable in magnitude or in character to our wartime sup- 
ply activities. Under this program, most of the operations 
can be carried out through private channels and existing 
Government agencies. 

Nevertheless, the scope and importance of the program 
warrant the creation of a new organization to provide cen- 
tral direction and leadership. I therefore recommend the 
establishment of a new and separate agency, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, for this purpose. It should be 
headed by an administrator, appointed by the President and 
directly responsible to him. The administrator should be 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. 


OutT.unes Duties oF AGENCY 


The Economic Cooperation Administration will sponsor 
the European aid requirements as they are reviewed and ad- 
justed, with other governmental agencies, to form a prac- 
tical program in the light of available supplies and capaci- 
ties. The Economic Cooperation Administration will be 
responsible for initiating the approved program, project by 
project, and nation by nation, and for regulations as to 
supervision, cooperative assistance and other policy matters 
which will guide the program at every point. 

In keeping with the importance and nature of its task, 
the new agency should have flexibility in the determination 
of operating methods, the use of funds and the hiring of 
key personnel. 

The relationship of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration to the existing governmental establishment is of cru- 
cial importance. In the determination of programs for the 
several countries, the assessment of individual projects, and 
many other matters involving our activities abroad, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration must work closely with 
the Department of State. Similarly, on many actions affect- 
ing our domestic economy the Administration must work 
with, rather than supplant, existing agencies. 

For example, the Department of Agriculture should be 
relied upon for any required Government action in the pro- 
curement and allocation of certain other commodities in 
short supply, and for continued administration of export 
controls. The facilities of these agencies will, in some cases, 
need to be strengthened, but no major changes in govern- 
mental organization to perform important domestic func- 
tions will be required. 


Sees Neep ONLY For SMALL STAFF 


Under these circumstances, I expect that the Economic 
Cooperation Administration will need only a small staff. 
No vast new agency or corporation is needed to perform the 
functions for which Government facilities now exist. 

It is essential to realize that this program is much more 
than a commercial operation. It represents a major seg- 
ment of our foreign policy. Day in and day out its oper- 
ations will affect and be affected by foreign policy judg- 
ments. We shall be dealing with a number of countries in 
which there are complex and widely varying economic and 
political situations. This program will affect our relation- 
ships with them in matters far beyond the outline of the 
program itself. Its administration must therefore be fully 
responsive to our foreign policy. ‘The Administrator must 
be subject to the direction of the Secretary of State on de- 
cisions and actions affecting our foreign policy. 

The United States activities in Europe under the pro- 
gram will constitute essentially an extension of our present 
relationships with the participating countries. In order to 
maintain unity of United States representation abroad, our 
Ambassador in each country must retain responsibility for 
all matters requiring contracts with the Government to 
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which he is accredited, including operations under this pro- 
gram. Some additional personnel, technically qualified to 
perform specialized functions arising out of the program, 
should be placed in the embassies to represent and carry out 
the responsibilities of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration abroad. 


REPRESENTATIVE FoR ERP AsKep 


In addition, I recommend that provision be made for a 
special United States representative for the European Re- 
covery Program. He would represent the United States at 
any continuing organization of the participating countries 
and he would exercise general coordination of our oper- 
ations in Europe under the program. He should be ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, and have ambassadorial rank. Because of the joint 
interest of the Secretary of State and the Administrator in 
his activities, the special representative must serve both as 
the President may direct. The activities of this representa- 
tive in promoting mutual self-help among the European na- 
tions will be of the utmost importance in achieving the suc- 
cess of the European Recovery Program. 

The administrative arrangements I have described are in 
keeping with the character of the job to be done and will 
provide the most efficient and economical means for its per- 
formance. 

CONCLUSION 

In proposing that the Congress enact a program of aid 
to Europe I am proposing that this nation contribute to 
world peace and to its own security by assisting in the re- 
covery of sixteen countries which, like the United States, 
are devoted to the preservation of free institutions and en- 
during peace among nations. 

It is my belief that United States support of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program will enable the free nations of Eu- 
rope to devote their great energies to the reconstruction of 
their economies. On this depend the restoration of a decent 


standard of living for their peoples, the development of a 
sound world economy, and continued support for the ideals 
of individual liberty and justice. 

In providing aid to Europe we must share more than 
goods and funds. We must give our moral support to those 
nations in their struggle to rekindle the fires of hope and 
strengthen the will of their peoples to overcome their ad- 
versaries. We must develop a feeling of teamwork in our 
common cause of combating the suspicions, prejudices and 


fabrications which undermine cooperative effort, both at 
home and abroad. 


Notes WIDESPREAD SUPPORT 


This joint undertaking of the United States and a group 
of European nations, in devotion to the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations, is proof that free men can 
effectively join together to defend their free institutions 
against totalitarian pressures, and to promote better stand- 
ards of life for all their peoples. 

I have been heartened by the widespread support which 
the citizens of the United States have given to the concept 
underlying the proposed aid to European recovery. Work- 
ers, farmers, businessmen and other major groups have all 
given evidence of their confidence in its noble purpose and 
have shown their willingness to give it full support. 

I know that the members of Congress have already given 
much thoughtful consideration to the grave issues now be- 
fore us. I know that the Congress will, as it should, con- 
sider with great care the legislation necessary to put the 
program into effect. This consideration should proceed as 
rapidly as possible in order that the program may become 
effective by April 1, 1948. It is for this reason that I am 
presenting my recommendations to the Congress now, rather 
than awaiting its reconvening in January. 

I recommend this program of United States support for 
European recovery to the Congress in full confidence of 
its wisdom and necessity as a major step in our nation’s 
quest for a just and lasting peace. 


Soviet Determined Refusal to Cooperate 


REPORT ON LONDON BIG FOUR CONFERENCE 


By GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 


United States Secretary of State 


Broadcast from Washington, D. C., December 19, 1947 


HE result of the recent meeting of the Council of 

Foreign Ministers in London was disappointing. I 

realize that the many lengthy statements and the fre- 
quent and fundamental disagreements were very confusing 
to the general public. Also, the continuous accusations 
against the good faith, the integrity and the purposes of the 
governments of the Western powers, particularly the United 
States, necessarily added greatly to the confusion. This was, 
as a matter of fact, one of the purposes of these attacks. ; 

I anticipated great difficulty in reaching a comprehensive 
agreement, but 1 did have a hope that we might take three 
or four fundamental decisions which would permit immedi- 
ate action by the four powers to alleviate the situation in 
Germany this winter and greatly improve the prospects for 
all of Europe. That we failed to reach any such agreements 
is the greatest disappointment. 

The United States delegation went to London with an 
open mind, as I stated, we would in Chicago, but we went 
with a strong determination to bring to an end the division 
of Germany which has existed since the German capitula- 
tion. We were also determined that any agreement reached 
at London should be a genuine workable agreement, and 


not one which would immediately involve obstruction and 
frustration in the Allied Control Council when it came to 
be put into effect in Germany. 

I shall review only briefly the interminable discussions 
during the weeks of debate at London. To us it was but a 
dreary repetition of what had been said and resaid at the 
Moscow conference. I shall endeavor, however, to point 
out the main issues on which the conference deadlocked and 
give you my estimate of the underlying reasons. 


Basic Issue 


The basic issue, as we saw it before the opening of the 
London conference, was whether or not the Allies could 
agree among themselves to reunite Germany. 

The issue in regard to the Austrian treaty was even sim- 
pler and had already emerged clearly at the Moscow con- 
ference. 

Because the two main issues which I have outlined would 
be the controlling factors in our discussions, three of the 
delegations had agreed that the Austrian treaty should be 
considered first and the economic principles to govern the 
treatment of Germany as an economic whole should come 
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second. We felt that this order was logical and necessary 
if we were to debate with any prospect of success the re- 
maining items on our agenda. 

The Soviet delegation held a different view and insisted 
that questions on the preparation of a German peace treaty 
should be given precedence over the questions regarding im- 
mediate economic unity for Germany. 

In order to get the conference started, it was finally 
agreed to accept the Soviet request that the preparation of 
a German peace treaty should be Item 2 on the agenda. 
As a result, with the exception of one day of discussion of 
Austria and the Austrian treaty, it was not until after ten 
days of meetings that the conference really reached the heart 
of the German question. These first ten meetings were de- 
voted to futile and somewhat unreal discussion of the mech- 
anisms for the preparation of an eventual German peace 
treaty before the question of whether or not there was to be 
a united Germany had even been considered. 


DEADLOCK ON SAAR 

There was one question, however, of real substance dur- 
ing this phase of the discussion which had a direct applica- 
tion not only to a German peace treaty but also to the im- 
mediate situation in Germany. ‘This was the question of 
the present and future frontiers of the German state. No 
serious consideration of a peace treaty could be undertaken 
without first considering what was to be the area of the 
future German state. Three delegations had already ex- 
pressed their agreement that the area of the Saar should be 
separated from Germany and integrated into French econ- 
- omy. Mr. Molotov refused to commit his government on 
this point. . 

On this vital matter of frontiers three delegations agreed 
to the establishment of a frontier commission or commis- 
sions to make an expert study of any proposed changes from 
the pre-war frontiers. Mr. Molotov refused to agree. It 
was impossible for me to reconcile his urgent insistence upon 
the necessity of expediting the preparation of a German 
peace treaty with his categoric refusal to agree to the ap- 
pointment of boundary commissions which three delegations 
considered to be an absolutely essential first step in any 
serious preparation for a future German peace settlement. 

Many other questions concerning the actual preparation 
of any peace treaty were discussed without agreement. 

It was during this stage of the debate that Mr. Molotov 
insisted that the four powers should agree upon the imme- 
diate establishment of a German central government. Al- 
though the United States had been, I believe, the first of 
the four occupying countries to suggest at Moscow the de- 
sirability for the earliest possible establishment of a Ger- 
man provisional central government, it was obvious that 
until the division of Germany had been healed and condi- 
tions created for German political and economic unity, any 
central government would be a sham and not a reality. This 
view was shared by the other Western delegations but to 
Mr. Molotov was completely unacceptable. This was the 
first evidence of his purpose to utilize the meeting as an 
opportunity for propaganda declarations which would be 
pleasant to German ears. 


Assets Prove STUMBLING BLocK 


After several days of consideration by the deputies, the 
Austrian treaty was again brought to the conference table 
on Dec. 4. The sole issue discussed was the determination 
of what were the true German assets in Eastern Austria to 
which the Soviet Union was fully entitled by the Potsdam 
agreement. This had been the stumbling block in reaching 


final agreement on the treaty draft, and it was an issue 
which would determine whether or not Austria would be 










under such complete economic domination by the Soviet 
Union that it would be virtually a vassal state. 

The French had endeavored to break the impasse by sub- 
mitting a compromise proposal, but this was categorically 
refused by the Soviet delegate. In the last hour of the final 
session of the conference Mr. Molotev indicated an ap- 
parent willingness to accept a percentage reduction in the 
Soviet claims, without specifying the actual amount involved 
in his proposal. ‘The matter was immediately referred to 
the deputies, and | was informed just prior to my departure 
from England that the Soviet Government would submit 
later a detailed proposition. 

It was not until the tenth meeting that the conference 
finally came to the heart of the problem—to a consideration 
of the harsh realities of the existing situation in Germany. 

Several more days were to elapse, however, before the 
Council really came to grips with these realities. Discussions 
of procedure—of what document to discuss—again inter- 
vened to delay our work. However, on Monday, Dec. 8, 
the procedural issues were resolved and the Council began 
the consideration of the fundamental issues which eventually 
led to the adjournment of the session without agreement. 

I shall endeavor to indicate briefly what those issues were 
without reciting the involved and prolonged discussions over 
individual items. 


GERMAN UNitTy CRUCIAL 

The general issue was simple. It was whether or not 
Germany was to continue divided or whether the Allies 
could agree to recreate a unified Germany. Unless this 
could be achieved, all other questions relating to Germany 
would remain academic. 

What, then, were the particular obstacles to the achieve- 
ment of German economic and political unity? 

The United States delegation considered that there were 
certain fundamental decisions which the four occupying 
powers should take if German unity was to be achieved. 
These were: 

(1) The elimination of the artificial zonal barriers to 
permit free movement of persons, ideas and goods 
throughout the whole territory of Germany. 

The relinquishment by the occupying powers of 
ownership of properties in Germany seized under 
the guise of reparations without four-power agree- 
ment. 

A currency reform involving the introduction of new 
and sound currency for all Germany. 

A definite determination of the economic burdens 
which Germany would be called upon to bear in the 
future, that is, the costs of occupation, repayment 
of sums advanced by the occupying powers and 
reparations. 

(5) An over-all export-import plan for all of Germany. 


(4) 


ConbiTIONS PRECEDENT To UNity 

When these basic measures had been put into effect by 
the occupying powers, then the establishment under proper 
safeguards of a provisional government for all Germany 
should be undertaken. 

Reparations soon emerged as a key issue. For the bene- 
fit of those not fully familiar with past negotiations on this 
subject, I wish to explain that a definite agreement had been 
concluded two years ago at Potsdam that reparation pay- 
ments would be made by the transfer of surplus capital 
assets, that is, factories, machinery, and assets abroad, and 
not by payments from time to time out of the daily output 
of German production. 

One reason for this decision was to avoid an issue that 
would continue through the years between Germany and 
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the Allies and between the Allies themselves concerning 
Germany’s ability to pay and the actual value of payments 
which had been made in goods. 

Also, it was clearly evident that for many years Germany 
would be involved in a desperate struggle to build up suffi- 
cient foreign trade to pay for the food and other items on 
which she will be dependent from outside sources. The 
best example of this phase of the situation that I can give is 
the present necessity for Great Britain and the United 
States to pay out some 700 millions a year to provide the 
food and other items to prevent starvation and rather com- 
plete disintegration of that portion of Germany occupied 
by our forces. 

In other words, reparations from current production, that 
is, exports of day-to-day German production with no re- 
turn, could be made only if the countries at present supply- 
ing Germany, notably the United States, foot the bill. We 
put in and the Russians take out. 

This economic truth, however, is only one aspect of 
Soviet reparation claims. In the Eastern zone of Germany 
the Soviet Union has been taking reparations from current 
production and has also, under the guise of reparation, 
seized vast holdings and formed them into a gigantic trust 
embracing a substantial part of the industry of that zone. 
This has resulted in a type of monopolistic strangle-hold 
over the economic and political life of Eastern Germany 
which makes that region little more than a dependent prov- 
ince of the Soviet Union. 


SpreAp TO West FEARED 


A very strong reason, in my opinion, for our failure to 
agree at London was the Soviet determination not to relax 
in any way its hold on Eastern Germany. Acceptance of 
their claims for reparations from current production from 
the Western zones would extend that strangle-hold over the 
future economic life of all Germany. 

The Soviet position was nowhere more clearly indicated 
than by Mr. Molotov’s categoric refusal to furnish the 
Council of Foreign Ministers with information concerning 
the reparations already taken from the Eastern zone or in- 
deed any information at all concerning the situation there 
until full agreements had been reached. In effect, we were 
to tell them what has occurred in the Western zones, which 
we had already done, and they tell us nothing. 

That refusal to provide information absolutely essential 
for decisions as to the organization of German unity would 
by itself have made any agreement impossible. 

A remarkable illustration of the Soviet position in this 
matter was their carping criticism of the economic procedure 
in our zones, which we freely publish for the world to read, 
while virtually in the same breath blandly refusing to pro- 
vide any data at all concerning their zone. 

It finally became clear that we could make no progress 
at this time, that there was no apparent will to reach a 
settlement but only an interest in making more and more 


speeches intended for another audience. So I suggested that 
we adjourn. 

No real ground was lost or gained at the meeting, except 
that the outlines of the problems and the obstacles are much 
clearer. We cannot look forward to a unified Germany at 
this time. We must do the best we can in the area where 
our influence can be felt. 

All must recognize that the difficulties to be overcome are 
immense. The problems concerned with the treaty settle- 
ments for Italy and the satellite countries were simple by 
comparison since none of those countries were divided into 
zones of occupation and all of them had an existing form of 
government. Germany by contrast is subdivided into four 
pieces—four zones. No trace of national government remains. 


PoLiTicAL VACUUM 


There is another, and I think even more fundamental, 
reason for the frustration we have encountered in our en- 
deavor to reach a realistic agreement for a peace settlement. 
In the war struggle, Europe was in a large measure shat- 
tered. As a result, a political vacuum was created and until 
this vacuum has been filled by the restoration of a healthy 
European community, it does not appear possible that paper 
agreements can assure a lasting peace. Agreements between 
sovereign states are generally the reflection, and not the 
cause, of genuine settlements. ; 

It is for this very reason, I think, that we encountered 
such complete opposition to almost every proposal the West- 
ern powers agreed upon. The Soviet Union has recognized 
the situation in its frank declaration of hostility and oppo- 
sition to the European Recovery Program. The success of 
such a program would necessarily mean the establishment 
of a balance in which the sixteen Western nations, who 
have bound their hopes and efforts together, would be re- 
habilitated, strong in forms of government which guarantee 
true freedom, opportunity to the individual and protection 
against the terror of governmental tyranny. 

The issue is really clear-cut and I fear there can be no 
settlement until the coming months demonstrate whether or 
not the civilization of Western Europe will prove vigorous 
enough to rise above the destructive effects of the war and 
restore a healthy society. Officials of the Soviet Union and 
leaders of the Communist parties openly predict that this 
restoration will not take place. We, on the other hand, are 
confident in the rehabilitation of Western European civili- 
zation with its freedoms. 

Now, until the result of this struggle becomes clearly 
apparent, there will continue to be a very real difficulty to 
resolve even on paper agreed terms for a treaty of peace. 
The situation must be stabilized. Western nations at the 
very least must be firmly. established on a basis of govern- 
ment and freedoms that will preserve all that has been 
gained in the past centuries by these nations and all that 
their cooperation promises for the future. 


“IT Shall Run in 1948” 


AN INDEPENDENT CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENCY 
By HENRY A. WALLACE, former Vice President of the United States 
Delivered over the Mutual Broadcasting System, Chicago, Illinois, December 29, 1947 


OR the past fifteen months I have traveled up and 
down, and back and forth across this country. I have 
talked with half a million people in public meetings 
and with thousands in private gatherings. I have been work- 


ing for, and I shall continue to work for, peace and security 
in America, grounded on a foundation of world peace and 
security. 

Everywhere in the United States today,-among farmers, 
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workers, small businessmen and professional men and 
women, I find confusion, uncertainty and fear. The people 
do not ask, “will there be another war”—but “when will 
the war come?” 

Everywhere I find that people are spending so much for 
food and rent that they can’t afford their customary serv- 
ices from the doctor and dentist. They do not ask, “will 
there be another depression”—but “when will the depres- 
sion start?” 

Peace and abundance mean so much to me that I have 
said at a dozen press conferences and in many speeches when 
asked about a third party, “if the Democratic party con- 
tinues to be a party of war and depression, I will see to it 
that the people have a chance to vote for peace and pros- 
perity.” To those who have come to me asking the condi- 
tions of my adherence to the present Democratic adminis- 
tration, I have said, ‘let the administration repudiate uni- 
versal military training and rid itself of the Wall Street- 
military team that is leading us toward war.” 

I have insisted that the Democratic administration curb 
the ever-growing power and profits and monopoly and take 
concrete steps to preserve the living standards of the Ameri- 
can people. I have demanded that the Democratic adminis- 
tration cease its attacks on the civil liberties of Americans. 
In speeches in the North and in the South at non-segre- 
gated meetings I have stated the simple truth that segrega- 
tion and discrimination of any kind or character have no 
place in America. 

My terms to the Democratic high command have been 
well known. By their actions and finally by their words, 
they have said—“Henry Wallace, we welcome your support 
but we will not change our policies.” 

In answering me, the Democratic leadership also gave its 
answer to millions of Americans who demand the right to 
vote for peace and prosperity. Thus, the leadership of the 
Democratic party would deprive the American people of 
their rightful opportunity to choose between progress and 
reaction in 1948. As far as the Republican party is con- 
cerned, there is no hope—as George Norris, Fiorello La- 
Guardia, and Wendell Willkie long ago found out. 


Op Partiss “Ror” 


When the old parties rot, the people have a right to be 
heard through a New Party. They asserted that right when 
the Democratic party was founded under Jefferson in the 
struggle against the Federalist party of war and privilege of 
his day. They won it again when the Republican party was 


organized in Lincoln’s time. The people must again have 


an opportunity to speak out with their votes in 1948. 

The lukewarm liberals sitting on two chairs say, “why 
throw away your vote?” I say a vote for a new party in 
1948 will be the most valuable vote you ever have cast or 
ever will cast. The bigger the peace vote in 1948, the more 
definitely the world will know that the United States is not 
behind the bi-partisan reactionary war policy which is di- 
viding the world into two armed camps and making in- 
evitable the day when American soldiers will be lying in 
their Arctic suits in the Russian snow. 

There is no real fight between a Truman and a Repub- 
lican. Both stand for a policy which opens the door to war 
in our lifetime and makes war certain for our children. 

Let us stop saying, “I don’t like it but I am going to vote 
for the lesser of two evils.” 

Rather than accept either evil, come out boldly, stand 
upright like men, and say so loudly all the world can hear— 
“We are voting peace and security for ourselves and our 
children’s children. We are fighting for old-fashioned 
Americanism at the polls in 1948. We are fighting for free- 


dom of speech and freedom of assembly. We are fighting 
to end racial discrimination. We are fighting for lower 
prices. We are fighting for free labor unions, for jobs, and 
for homes in which we can decently live.” 

We have just passed through the holiday season when 
every radio and every church proclaimed the joyous tidings 
of peace. Every year at this time the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people swell with genuine good will toward all man- 
kind. We are a kindly, well-meaning people. But the 
holiday season soon passes and one of the first items on the 
agenda of the new Congress is Universal Military Train- 
ing. I say the first political objective of progressives is the 
defeat of this bill, which would deliver our eighteen-year- 


olds over to the Army and cost the nation $2,000,000,000 a 


year. 
“Miuirary ADVENTURES” 


The American people read of the fantastic appropriations 
that are being made for military adventures in Greece, 
Turkey, China—and billions for armaments here at home. 
Slowly it dawns on us that these newspaper headlines have 
stepped into our everyday lives at the grocery store when 
we pay $1 for butter, 95 cents for eggs, and 90 cents for 
meat. We suddenly realize that we can’t have all the people 
of the world getting ready for the next war without paying 
for it in our daily lives with less food, clothing and housing. 
War preparations create record profits for big business, but 
only false prosperity for the people—their purchasing power 
shrinks as prices rise, their needs go unfilled, and they are 
burdened with new debts. Yes, corporate profits are over 
three times what they were in 1939, but every family is 
paying for our war policy at the grocery store. 

Two years ago I denounced those who were talking up 
World War III as criminals. Of course, the bulk of our 
people are not criminals, but it is possible for a little hand- 
ful of warmongers to stampede them. As Mark Twain 
long ago pointed out: “—The nation will rub its sleepy 
eyes and try to make out why there should be a war and 
will say, earnestly and indignantly, ‘for it is unjust and dis- 
honorable and there is no necessity for it.’ The handful 
will shout louder—and now the whole nation will take up 
the war cry and shout itself hoarse, and mob any honest 
man who ventures to open his mouth and presently such 
mouths will cease to open. Next the statesmen will invent 
cheap lies, putting the blame on the nation that is attacked, 
and every man will be glad of those conscience-soothing 
falsities.”’ 

This pattern, as Mark Twain saw it fifty years ago, is 
repeating itself on a scale so vast as to threaten the destruc- 
tion of humanity. The rich monopolists have always been 
more ready to sacrifice their sons than their money, but 
now they have reached a point where they are willing to 
sacrifice both for the sake of world control. 

It just doesn’t make sense. The time has come for a 
new party to fight these war makers. We say that peace is 
mandatory and that it can be had if we only want it. 

Universal Military Training is the first decisive step on 
the road toward Fascism. We shall fight it to the limit and 
all Congressmen who vote for it. 

A New Party must stand for a positive youth program of 
abundance and security, not scarcity and war. We can pre- 
vent depression and war if we only organize for peace in 
the same comprehensive way we organize for war. 

I personally was for the humanitarian aspects of the Mar- 
shall Plan long before it was announced. Because I saw the 
post-war need of helping human beings I was accused of 
wanting a quart of milk for every Hottentot. I pushed for 
help for Greece against the opposition of the Administra- 
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tion eight months before the Truman Doctrine was an- 


- 


NOUN ed. 


MarSHALL PLAN 


Sut I have fought and shall continue to fight programs 
which give guns to people when they want plows. I fight 
the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan as applied 
because they divide Europe into two warring camps. Those 
whom we buy politically with our food will soon desert us. 
They will pay us in the basic coin of temporary gratitude 
and then turn to hate us because our policies are destroying 
their freedom. 

We are restoring western Europe and Germany through 
United States agencies rather than United Nations agencies 
vecause we want to hem Russia in. We are acting in the 
same way as France and England after the last war and the 
end result will be the same—confusion, digression and war. 

It just doesn’t need to happen. The cost of organizing 
for peace, prosperity and progress is infinitely less than the 
organizing for war. 

We who believe this will be called “Russian tools” and 
“Communists,” but let the fearmongers not distort and be- 
cloud the issue by name calling. We are not for Russia and 
not for Communism, but we recognize Hitlerite 
methods when we see them in our own land and we de- 
nounce the men who engage in such name-calling as enemies 
of the human race who would rather have World War III 
than put forth a genuine effort to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of differences. 


we are 


One thing | want to make clear to both Russia and the 
United States—peace requires real understanding between 
our peoples. Russia has as much to gain from peace as the 
United States, and just as we here fight against the spread- 
ers of hate and falsehood against Russia, the Russian leaders 
can make a great contribution by restraining those extremists 
who try to widen the gap between our two great countries. 

Potice FORCE 

| insist that the United States will not be fully secure 
until there is real peace between this country and Russia 
and until there is an international police force stronger than 


the military establishment of any nation, including Russia 
and the United States. I am utterly against any kind of im- 
perialism or expansionism whether sponsored by Britain, 
Russia or the United States, and I call on Russia as well 
as the United States to look at all our differences objectively 
and free from that prejudice which the hatemongers have 
engendered on both sides. What the world needs is a U. N. 
disarmament conference to rid humanity for all time of the 
threat, not only of atomic bombs, but also of all other meth- 
ods of mass destruction. 

It happens that all of my mother’s and three-fourths of 
my father’s ancestors came to this country before the Ameri- 
can Revolution. I love the Americanism I was taught to 
respect in the public schools of Iowa half a century ago. 
That Americanism was betrayed after World War I by 
forces which found their origin in monopoly capitalism, yel- 
low journalism and racial bigotry. Today there is a greater 
menace than ever before—a menace more serious than has 
ever confronted the human race. 

That menace can be met and overcome only by a new 
political alignment in America which requires the organi- 
zation of a new political party. 

To that end I announce tonight that I shall run as an in- 
dependent candidate for President of the United States in 
1948. 

Thousands of people all over the United States have 
asked me to engage in this great fight. The people are on 
the march. I hope that you who are listening to me tonight 
will lead the forces in peace, progress and prosperity 
throughout your communities and throughout our country. 
Will you let me know that you have come out fighting 
against the powers of evil? 

We have assembled a Gideon’s Army, small in number, 
powerful in conviction, ready for action. We have said with 
Gideon, “Let those who are fearful and trembling depart.” 
For every fearful one who leaves, there will be a thousand 
to take his place. A just cause is worth a hundred armies. 
We face the future unfettered—unfettered by any principle 
but the general welfare. We owe no allegiance to any 
group which does not serve that welfare. By God's grace, 
the people’s peace will usher in the century of the common 
man. 


Communism and Christianity 


DOCTRINES IRRECONCILABLY INCOMPATIBLE 


By REV. JOHN A, O'BRIEN, S.J., Chairman of the Philosophy Department, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Delivered at the Harvard Law School Forum, Cambridge, Mass., November 14, 1947 


Oricin or Mopern CoMMUNISM 


PART from the communism of Plato's philosopher- 
kings, the voluntary poverty and common life of 
some early Christians and the doctrinal opposition 

to private property of some medieval Christian groups, 
Communism is a distinctly modern ideology and _ social 
phenomenon whose beginnings are discovered about the time 
ot the French Revolution. After the French revolution and 
before the publication of the Communist Manifesto of 1848, 
there are traces of Communism in the theories and social 
proposals of such French socialists as Babeuf, Fourier, Saint 
Simon, Enfantin and Bazard. To Karl Marx however, who 
died in 1883, and to his friend and collaborator, Frederick 
Fngels, must be attributed the essentials of the doctrine and 


the impetus as an historic fact and movement of what is 
known in our day as Communism. 

Vladimir Ulianov, better known by his pseudonym, Nich- 
olas Lenin, was an enthusiastic student and interpreter of 
Marx. When he seized political power in Russia in -the 
revolution of 1917, he immediately set about to introduce by 
governmental decree and violence his idea of what a Marxist 
state and society should be. After Lenin’s death in 1924, 
the present Russian government inherited the mantle of his 
political power. The Communism then of the Soviet Union 
and its satellite states, as well as that of the Comintern and 
the Communist parties throughout the world, comes from 
Marx and Engels through Lenin. 

Modern exponents of the doctrine may have departed in 
some minor points from Marx’s teachings. The strategic 
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tactics and practical policies of Communism have been ad- 
justed frequently to the emergencies of a critical political or 


social situation. But its essential doctrines remain substan- 
tially those of Marx and its ultimate goal as an historic fact 
and movement, namely world-wide revolution, bloody or 
unbloody, and a world-wide collectivist society in the Marx- 
ist meaning of the term remains. 


MEANING OF COMMUNISM 

It is in the Marxist meaning that I understand both the 
words, Socialism and Communism. To Marx, Socialism was 
the first phase after the overthrow of Capitalism in the 
inexorable evolution of society towards Communism. It was 
Communism in swaddling clothes catastrophically born from 
the womb of a dying Capitalistic society that would grow 
up to be the world-embracing man, Communism. We need 
not concern ourselves with the progressive steps in this neces- 
sary evolution as envisioned by Marx. It is sufficient to say 
that “the dictatorship of the proletariat” was one such step, 
and that in the final phase of the evolution society would be 
classless, and its motto would be the famous Marxist dictum: 
“From each according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs.” 

To understand the irreconcilable opposition between 
Marxist Communism and the barest minimum of the essen- 
tials of Jesus’ teachings in the Gospels, it is necessary to 
realize that in the secularized Europe of the ninteenth cen- 
turn, Christian faith was at a low ebb. Supernatural revela- 
tion in and through Christ was widely considered, especially 
in intellectual circles (and Marx was an intellectual) to be 
an exploded myth. Heaven and Hell were fanciful super- 
stitions. The scientists and philosophers dissected and an- 
alyzed man, and man who had thought himself to be “a 
little less than the angels” found himself much less than a 
man. God might be admitted to be a “necessary hypothesis”’ 
or “a becoming” or a “totally other,” but it was fashionable, 
if not vociferously to deny His existence, at least to regard 
Him as an “unknown and unknowable” Who, if He did 
exist, had no concern with man and man’s world. 

Man thought himself self-sufficient. He had no need of 
God. With the aid of natural science and its technical dis- 
coveries, whose achievements in the sphere of economic 
production amazed man, he set about to assist the evolution- 
ary process in making for himself a heaven on earth. It was 
in this milieu that Marx proposed his doctrines that would 
remedy, so he thought, existing social ills and give mankind 
the hope of a new heaven on earth in the absence of any 
substantial reality to the Christian Heaven of Jesus and 
St. Paul. 

There are four essential points to Marx’s teachings. 
These four remain part and parcel of twentieth century 
Communism. Without them, Communism is not Com- 
munism. With them, despite certain apparent, but only 
apparent similarities such as the universalism of both, Com- 
munism and Christianity are necessarily incompatible in the 
ordinary meaning of the word, that is, they can not exist 
together in agreement or harmony. The Communist can 
not be a Christian and the Christian can not be a Communist. 


THE MATERIALISM OF COMMUNISM 


The first essential of Marxist Communism is its mate- 
rialism. “Materialism” is an ambiguous term in Marxist 
writings but Marx certainly adopted the materialism of 
Ludwig Feuerbach in the sense that matter in motion is the 
only reality. Spirit as a reality that is not matter, and can 
exist and act independently of matter, has no place in 
Marxist thought. At the most, spirit is only a phenomenon 
of matter, or as Feuerbach says, “Nature in its otherness.” 
Philosophy begins, where materialism ends. Much more 





so does Christian theology. If matter and motion are the 
only realities, there is no Christian God, Who is spirit and 
Communism is necessarily atheistic; there is no human soul, 
which is spirit; there is no personal immortality, since mat- 
ter of its nature is corruptible. God and the human soul 
as spiritual beings, and a personal immortality for man, are 
so clearly certain doctrines of Jesus that one can not deny 
them and remain a Christian in any real meaning of the 
word. To attempt to do so, it would be necessary to strip 
Christ’s teachings of all doctrinal content and to reduce 
Him to the status of a mere social reformer and practical 
moral teacher. Such an interpretation of Him is completely 
at variance with the historic account and interpretation of 
His life and teachings. Christian sects may and do argue 
about the nature of His person, His claims to divinity and 
His teachings on such doctrines as the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, the Atonement and the Sacraments, but to deny that 
He equivocally taught the existence of a God and a soul 
that were not matter but spirit, and a personal immortality, 
is untenable. 


THe Marxist DIALEcTIC 


Matter in motion is evolving, according to Marx. He 
was not, however, concerned primarily at least with the 
evolution of matter in the Darwinian sense of the evolution 
of natural species, but rather with the evolution of matter 
in the ambiguous sense of social institutions. This evolution 
was proceeding in the spiral motion of the Hegelian dialectic, 
which Marx borrowed from German idealism. Existing 
social institutions such as religions, forms of government, 
economic systems, legal and moral codes were being negated, 
and new forms were coming into being. The new forms 
were a synthesis of the previously existing forms and their 
modifications in the antithetic stage of the evolution. They 
were then the old ones in more perfect form. 

This evolution of social institutions as Marx conceived it 
was inexorable, necessary, deterministic and mechanistic. It 
was proceeding according to laws as necessary as the law of 
motion of the planets and the law of growth of plants. 
Matter and its motion alone determined the process and its 
term. Since there was no God, a Divine Being had no con- 
trol over it, and while man’s mind and will could accelerate 
the process, man could not arrest the process or change its 
direction. Its terms was the Marxist classless, world-wide, 
collectivist society. Why the process should then cease, 
Marx never explained. Nor did he demonstrate that there 
was such a process, but he assumed it. These are glaring 
weaknesses in his thought. In any event, the dialectic was 
proceeding and Communism was its term. It was the factors 
and the laws that governed the process that Marx sought to 
discover and verify by experimental observation. 

This materialistic dialectic of history remains an essential 
of Communism. The false faith in its truth of even the 
rank and file Communist is an explanation to my mind of his 
relentless, fanatical zeal for his cause. His cause, he believes, 
can not fail. Communism must come. 

This doctrine, however and Christ’s doctrines of the 
Fatherhood of God and His loving Providence over His 
creatures are mutually exclusive. The Communist can not 
pray at all, or if at all, certainly not as Jesus taught His 
disciples to pray: “Thus therefore shall you pray: ‘Our 
Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.’”* For the Communist, there is no Father in 
heaven, Whose will should be done on earth. There is only 
the blind motion of matter and its forces towards an utopian 
collectivist society. 


1 Matt. V, 9, 10. 
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The words of Our Lord in the sermon on the Mount: 
“Behold the birds of the air, for they neither sow, nor do 
they reap, nor gather into barns; and your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are not you of much more value than 
they?’ can only be and are to the Communist arrant non- 
sense. In this Marxist doctrine, there is no place for any 
concept of sin and Redemption by Christ. Society and man 
in society are borne along like flotsam and jetsam in the tide 
without moral responsibility towards a mechanistically pre- 
determined millenium where the state, an instrument of 
oppression, will wither away and the brotherhood of man 
will be realized without the Fatherhood of God. 


OveEREMPHASIS ON Economic FAcTorsS 


That the prime factors in this evolutionary process are 
economic factors, that is factors that result from man’s rela- 
tion to material nature, is the third Marxist essential. To 
meet his bodily and other needs, man works with the mate- 
rial of nature and is thrown into certain relations with 
nature and with other men. This totality of “the produc- 
tion relations” is what Marx means by “the economic struc- 
ture of society.” ‘The change in these production relations, 
as they are operated on by the dialectic process of history, 
determines in general the social, political and intellectual 
processes of life and the consciousness of the individual, “It 
is not,” Marx says, “the consciousness of human beings that 
determines their existence, but conversely, it is their social 
existence which determines their consciousness.’”* 

Surely man in common with other animals has material 
needs. The urge to satisfy them is a powerful motivating 
force in human affairs. The impact of his social existence 
on his person exerts an influence on man’s mind and spirit. 
These are readily admitted truths with which the Christian 
can have no quarrel. But to overemphasize economic factors 
in human affairs and more especially to attempt to explain 
man’s nature and destiny primarily in terms of man’s ani- 
mal urge to satisfy his bodily needs is to oversimplify and 
hence to misunderstand the complexities of human nature. 

To the Christian, man is a curious, mysterious, if you will, 
mixture of matter and spirit, animal and angel. He needs 
food like the animals. He is, as it were, immersed in matter 
and nature. But with his spirit, he yearns and strives to 
transcend matter and nature. His feet are on the ground. 
His spirit reaches for the stars. Material goods alone will 
not satisfy the restless craving and yearning of man’s spirit. 
The Scriptural words: “Not in bread alone doth man live, 
but in every word that proceedeth from the mouth of God,’ 
remain eternally true. Material values and progress are 
desirable, to be sure, and they should be an aid to spiritual 
values and progress, but the former are no substitute for the 
latter and in the Christian view of life must always remain 
subordinate to the things of the spirit. Man’s nature and 
end must be sought in the nature and perfection of his soul 
and spirit. St. Augustine’s expression of this truth is classic: 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless 
till they find rest in Thee.’”® 


THe CLass STRUGGLE 


Communism’s doctrine of the class struggle is its fourth 
essential. ‘“The history of society is the history of the class 
struggle.”® To substantiate its importance and necessity, 
Marxist writers stress the conflict of master and slave in 


® Matt. Vi, 26. 

® Quoted by Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, p. 227. 
‘Matt. IV, 5. 

®*St. Augustine, Confessions, Book I, chap. I. 

® Manifesto of Communist Party, 1891. 





Roman times, of baron and serf in medieval, and of capitalist 
and worker in modern times. To the Marxist, class war 
is an essential factor in the dialectic motion of society. It 
is necessary and it is good. Although man’s mind and will 
can not arrest or control the dialectic process, it can and 
should accelerate it. This man can do by sharpening and 
fomenting the natural and necessary antagonism of class for 
class. Since this incitement to hatred will hasten the arrival 
of Communism, whose coming in any event is inevitable, any 
means employed to pit class against class in mortal combat 
is justifiable and morally good. This is a blatant expression 
of the pernicious ethical error that “the end justifies the 
means.” Means, evil and harmful in themselves, are made 
to be justifiable to attain a good end. They even become 
morally good because of the supposed goodness of the end. 
The doctrine is utterly destructive of all moral order. Com- 
munist advocacy and practice of it—all too manifest today— 
is the explanation of the ruthlessness, unscrupulosity, in- 
justice, violence, fraud, deceit, false and unfair propaganda 
that the movement and its followers have manifested. 

Such a doctrine is a gospel of hate and as such dia- 
metrically opposed to Jesus’ gospel of love and His perfect 
sacrificial practice of it in His own personal life. Christians 
may and should regret that Christian states, societies and 
individuals have miserably failed even to approach the per- 
fection of the ideal of love of God and fellowmen of Chris- 
tianity’s founder. But it is one thing to acknowledge in our 
heart of hearts the perfection of the ideal, to sorrow that in 
our individual and social lives it has not been attained, and 
try again to attain it. It is quite a different thing to aban- 
don it, to make a virtue of hatred and a vice of love, and 
to make the law of the jungle, the law of human life. Such 
a perversion of moral values can eventuate in the complete 
destruction of civilization. That so dire a catastrophe is 
not beyond the realm of possibilities, the discovery of the 
atom bomb and the harnessing of atomic energy has begun 
to make us realize. 

Christianity has not been tried and found wanting. It 
has not been tried. In our day of the atom bomb, we better 
had try to reject any gospel of hate and every manifestation 
of it and try the unitive power of Jesus’ ideal of love of God 
and all fellowmen. 


CoNCLUSION 


Christianity and Communism are then irreconcilably in- 
compatible. The latter is atheistic, materialistic, mechanistic 
and deterministic. It seeks to explain man’s nature and end 
too exclusively in terms of his animal urge to supply his 
material needs, and it inculcates a gospel of hate in the minds 
and hearts of men. Christianity teaches the existence of 
God, the Creator of Heaven and earth, the Father and 
Redeemer of man. It believes man to be the image of God, 
and like God spiritual and free. Its gospel is one of love. 

Without such faith in man and God, Christianity believes 
that man is divorced from reality. He is living in the dark 
and all his intellectual and political systems become dis- 
torted. This is the case with Communism. It is attempting 
to build its new world in the dark. Hence, the house that 
it would build for the new humanity, is not a palace but a 
prison, since it has no windows. For what man will always — 
need and in his heart desire is the coming of “a dayspring 
from on high to give light to them that sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death, to guide our feet in the way of peace.’” 
For the Christian, that light must always be Christ and not 
Karl Marx or Nicholas Lenin. 


7 Cf. C. Dawson, Religion and The Modern State, p. 101. 
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Main Street Rates the Issues 


VOTE OF THE PEOPLE EMINENTLY SANE 
By DR. GEORGE GALLUP, Director of the American Institute of Public Opinion 
Delivered at the Congress of American Industry, New York, N. Y., December 5, 1947 


WISH I had time to poll everyone in this room this 
morning. It would certainly shut off a lot of criticism 
and a lot of questions that come to those of us who are 
in this work of sampling every week of the year. My job 
here this morning is to talk to you on “Main Street Rates 
the Issues.” Before I do that, however, I should like to make 
one or two observations about public opinion in this country. 

I should like to start by reminding you that Abraham Lin- 
coln set aside a period of his time each week for conversation 
with ordinary folk—housewives, farmers, merchants, work- 
ers. They lined up in the anteroom of Lincoln’s office in the 
White House to wait their turn, like people in a barber shop. 
Lincoln listened patiently to what each had to say on any 
and all subjects. A Major in the War Department pro- 
tested to the President that he was wasting his time in these 
meetings, but Lincoln rebuked him saying, “No hours of my 
day are better employed than those which carry me again 
within the direct contact and atmosphere of the people. I tell 
you, Major, that I call these receptions my public opinion 
baths. The effect of the whole is renovating and invigor- 
ating.” 

I can think of nothing more beneficial to business leaders, 
statesmen, editors, labor leaders or others who need to keep 
in touch with American public opinion than a periodic ex- 
cursion outside their own circle of friends and business as- 
sociates to talk to some of the ordinary citizens of this land 
of ours. If you were to follow this advice you would discover 
in your conversations with typical Americans, the residents of 
Main Street, that many are ill-informed about problems of 
government, business, foreign affairs, history, and the like, 
and particularly in the field in which you are vitally inter- 
ested, the field of business. You would discover many serious 
gaps in the information of typical citizens. In the matter of 
profits, to cite a case, you would find that the residents of 
Main Street have grossly inflated ideas of the profit of cor- 
porations, and this same citizen, John Q. Public, likewise has 
never caught up with the personal income tax rates as they 
apply to the higher brackets. He thinks that the tax on the 
individual who has an annual income of fifty to a hundred 
thousand dollars or more is about half what it actually is. 
But what to me is even more significant, this same average 
citizen would levy taxes on the higher incomes at a far lower 
rate than his Representatives in Congress. In fact he would 
be far tougher, relatively on the people in his own bracket 
than he would on the rich. 

One of the mysteries of America to me is how so many 
persons can escape from our high schools and colleges with 
so little knowledge about such important aspects of our 
economic life as tariffs, taxes, profits and all the other fea- 
tures of our economic system. Even the term “free enter- 
prise” used so widely by our business people today draws a 
complete blank from more than half the American public. 
To many these words mean something invidious, such as 
“freedom to take advantage of labor.” 

The bright side of the picture is this. When the citizens 
of Main Street are given the facts, almost invariably they 
come to sensible conclusions about what should be done. 
Public opinion in America rarely rushes off on crazy, imprac- 


tical tangents. A member of the law faculty at the Univer- 
sity of California, Dr. Max Radin, recently published an 
analysis of the popular vote in California on 115 referendum 
propositions put before the people in state elections between 
1936 and 1946. He found that in a substantial majority of 
cases the voters took the same attitude toward the proposi- 
tions as was taken by two of California’s conservative insti- 
tutions, the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco and the 
Town Hall of Los Angeles, after extensive study of the 
issues by their legislative committees. Dr. Radin concludes 
from the evidence of these 115 referenda that the voters not 
only displayed caution and good judgment but that they 
rejected crackpot suggestions with greater firmness than their 
elected representatives. I quote him: “One thing is clear. 
The vote of the people is eminently sane. The danger appre- 
hended that quack nostrums in public policy can be forced 
on the voters by demagogues is demonstrably non-existent. 
The representative legislature is much more susceptible to 
such influences.” 

This conclusion, based upon experience in California, ac- 
curately describes our own experience in polling on hundreds 
of issues in all sections of the country. The common people 
of America display a quality of good common sense which is 
heartening to anyone who believes in the democratic process. 

My assignment here this morning is to tell you how Main 
Street rates the issues of the day. 

It will probably come as no great surprise to you that the 
Number | issue before the country, as the people see it, is the 
problem of high prices. 

Up to this time there has been no disposition on the part 
of the people to fix the blame for present high prices upon 
any one party or group in the country. But, chiefly through 
smarter political strategy, the Democrats are convincing an 
increasing number of people that they can handle the problem 
of high prices better than the Republicans. 

As one who tries to appraise the political scene in an 
objective manner, I have always been impressed by the way 
the left-wing of our political forces consistently out-ma- 
neuvers the right wing. 

The left-wing strategy always seems to catch the opposi- 
tion flat-footed ; it is as old as the “Statue of Liberty” play 
in football—and it works successfully even more often than 
it does in football. 

The left-winger proclaims loudly that he is for lower 
prices, for higher wages, for better education, for better 
housing, for better medical care, for greater social security, 
or for any economic law which everyone would like to reach. 
He is often impractical, vague, confused, or completely cock- 
eyed about the way in which these good and universally 
desired goals are to be achieved. But at this point the right- 
winger—whose professional life has probably been devoted 
to the problem of how to achieve goals—rushes into the 
fray. He attacks the left-winger violently where the left- 
winger is most vulnerable—on the means proposed for 
achieving the good life. 

What happens is that the left-winger emerges from the 
battle as the champion of the people, and despite the fact 
that the right-winger may be just as eager for a higher 
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standard of living for all the people as the left-winger, he 
emerges from the fight as the opponent of the people and of 
progress, largely because in his eagerness to attack the means 
proposed by the left-winger, he has overlooked the necessity 
to tell the people again and again that he, too, wants progress, 
and a better life for the mass of people. 

The problem next in importance to the residents of Main 
Street is the problem of Russia, and the issues created by 
Russia’s actions since the war. 

In this respect it is worth noting that the Marshall Plan 
is winning increased public support. In fact, in the most 
recent studies which the Institute of Public Opinion has 
undertaken, a large majority of those who know about the 
plan, favor it. If the people of the country voted today in 
a nation-wide referendum on issue, there would be little 
question of its approval by a sizeable majority. 

And I need hardly add that it is the anti-communist 
aspects of the Marshall Plan which have especially wide 
appeal, and account for the wide vote of approval which the 
American public now gives this proposal. 

It is somewhat ironical that one of the chief factors which 
keeps this country from going isolationist as it did after the 
last war, is Russia. Stalin, Vishinsky, and Molotov, by their 
unfriendly acts and statements, have done more to assure our 
support of those nations which remain outside the iron cur- 
tain than our own leaders who plead that Uncle Sam should 
play the role of Good Samaritan, so long as Europe remains 
in need. 

The Russians are proving themselves geniuses at misread- 
ing the American mind, at misjudging American psychology. 
A favorite Soviet tactic is to claim that opposition to Russia 
in this country is confined largely to “Wall Street interests” 
or to “reactionary capitalists.” The fact is, however, that 
the American workingman, the farmer, the white collar 
class, and the other “little fellows” are just as critical of 
Russia as the well-to-do. The Marxian picture of the great 
American proletariat sympathizing with Russia against war- 
mongering American plutocrats is just so much hokum. In 
fact, in one of our most recent surveys, we found that the 
so-called proletariat—the working class—is even more sus- 
picious of Russia than the American business and professional 
class. The proportion of voters who think Russia is out to 
dominate the world and who think our policy toward the 
Soviet is “too soft” is actually higher among manual workers 
—the group most loved by the Communists—than in any 
other major occupational group. 

The American people have five major grievances against 
Russia. No doubt the Russians have some grievances against 
us. It would be healthy and constructive to have them all 
aired and discussed for the benefit of the Russian and 
American people—and, for that matter, the people of the 
world. 

So far as our country is concerned, the major complaints 
of our people are these: 

1. That Russia is trying to dominate or rule the world. 

2. ‘That Communists working in the interests of Russia 
would destroy the Christian religion if they could. 

3. That Russia’s refusal to allow free access to people who 
wish to take a look-see at their country is an unfriendly act 
that can only mean that Russia is up to no good, and that 
she is trying to hide what’s going on there. 

4+. That Moscow seized working control of satellite states 
by completely illegal and tyrannical means. 

5. That Russian failure to cooperate is hurting the 
United Nations and destroying to a great extent the use- 
fulness of this institution which an overwhelming majority 
of our people approve. 

Now, what does the American public wish to do about 


Russia? The present so-called “tough” policy toward the 
Soviets is widely supported. If anything, the people think 
the policy should be even firmer; but the spirit of toughness 
should not be misinterpreted as a spirit of bloodthirstiness. 
American sentiment is almost unanimously against going to 
war with Russia. The American people are only remember- 
ing that appeasement of dictators—Hitler, Mussolini, and 
others—in the 1930’s paid exceedingly poor dividends. This 
policy only encouraged aggression, and now with bitter 
memories of those years, the average American today feels 
that a policy of firmness is better strategy. He believes 
that a tough policy is actually less likely to lead to war 
than a policy which by its softness might tempt ambitious 
leaders of other nations to take bold measures against us. 

The third issue in importance in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people is this problem of strikes and labor troubles. 
But whereas this issue only a short year ago led the list 
of those which the people wanted Congress to deal with, 
it has now sunk to a very poor third position. 

The Republican party had an unmistakable mandate from 
the people a year ago to do something to curb strikes and 
labor difficulties. In fact, that party’s success in the Con- 
gressional elections of November, 1946, was due in no small 
part to the public’s disgust with the whole labor situation. 

But after the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
drew a torrent of abuse from labor leaders and only a mild 
defense from its advocates, a substantial number of voters 
wondered whether the measure had, in fact, gone too far 
in regulating labor organizations. 

With the passing of time, however, the public has become 
less and less convinced that labor’s violent objections to the 
law are warranted. And in our recent studies sentiment 
for changing or repealing the act has shown a steady decline. 

Now, in its dealings with the American public, labor 
leaders seem to me to be making the same mistake that the 
prohibitionists made at an earlier date in our history. In- 
stead of trying to sell the American people on the rightness 
of their cause, and to convince voters that their views on 
specific legislation should be accepted, labor has concentrated 
its efforts almost exclusively on Congress, using the threat 
that the prohibitionists did—and the threat that every pres- 
sure group does for that matter—of defeating at the next 
election those members of Congress who fail to knuckle 
down. Meanwhile, labor leaders have almost completely 
ignored the voting public which in the long run decides 
which legislation will be put on the books, and which legis- 
lation will stay there. 

Now, while labor leaders, at least for a time, convinced 
a majority of the people that the Taft-Hartley bill had gone 
too far, these same leaders have not convinced the people 
that the various major provisions of the bill are wrong 
and should be repealed. Until this is done, it is my 
belief that labor will have a difficult time repealing the 
Taft-Hartley bill, no matter who wins the next election. 

And now, as a prelude to my last point, I should like to 
recount an incident in the early days of our polling efforts. 
We were polling on the question of the public’s belief in 
life after death. One of our interviewers who happened 
to be seeking the opinion of a very old gentleman on the 
question of: “Do you believe in life after death?” elicited 
the following response: The old man said—in answer to 
this question of whether he believed in life after death— 
“TI don’t know, but I’ll damned soon find out.” 

The American public does not, at this time, list the 
problem of which party is to run this country during the 
next few years, as a major issue; but it won’t be too many 
months until we are in the midst of the shouting and the 
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tumult—and until the public does find out who is going 
to run the country. 

In respect to this major problem of 1948, don’t let your 
emotions misguide you as to the facts. Whether you analyze 
recent off-year election figures, or whether you follow the 
polls, the plain fact is that the Democrats start the presi- 
dential race with an advantage in popular strength over the 
Republicans. 

The independent voters of the nation—that in-between 
group which consists of some twelve million voters, and 
which holds today the balance of power between the Repub- 
licans and Democrats—has switched within the last year 
from the Republican to the Democratic side. 

A majority of this group today believes that the Demo- 
cratic party can handle better both our domestic and foreign 
affairs. As a matter of fact, say if an election were being 
held today, they would vote for the Democratic party. 

Speaking politically, let me borrow a phrase—it is later 
than you think. It is my guess that the next election will 
be won or lost during these next few months, likely before 
the nominating conventions are held. The voters of the 
nation don’t live in a political vacuum as a great many polit- 
ical leadeis assume. Their views are being modified with 
what they hear and see every day. Only a few wait until 
election time to see what the fighting is all about and to make 
up their minds which party will best serve their interests 
and the best interests of the country during the ensuing 
four years. 


It is for this reason that I have always been appalled by 
the colossal amount of money spent by both parties in the 
final days of a presidential campaign, trying to win converts 
that were already won or lost some months before. 

One further observation about the political trend of the 
nation as I see it. The dominant attitude of American 
voters today is middle-of-the-road. There is no strong pull 
either to the right or to the left. In fact, what is happen- 
ing today in the United States is that the middle is gaining 
at the expense of the extreme right and left wings—which 
is the exact opposite of what is happening in many European 
countries where the center is losing to the two extremes. 

It is this center trend in America today which probably 
explains as much as anything else why President Truman 
is as popular as he is, and why candidates on the Republican 
side who seem to be close to the center are presently enjoy- 
ing relatively great popularity. 

Now, in conclusion, may I say that although a good 
start has been made, there is still much work to be done 
in this country and in the world, in educating the people 
as to the positive values of our industrial system. It seems 
to me that business leaders cannot afford to neglect that 
great task. The environment of public opinion is important 
to industry, vitally important. It is just as important for 
you gentlemen to make more enthusiastic converts to the 
free enterprise system as it is for you to make more steel, 
more automobiles, or more turbines. 


Fighting Inflation 
A TWO-FRONT CHALLENGE 


By LEWIS H. BROWN, Chairman of the Board, Johns-Manville Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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portunity to talk to more than ten thousand busi- 
nessmen on the question of Germany’s political 
and economic recovery.* 

In my Report on Germany I outlined a plan to prevent 
the revival of German militarism, to get Germany off the 
backs of the American taxpayers and to start her on the 
road to recovery. I also suggested several ways that the 
United States could render assistance in the recovery of 
France and Great Britain. 

Since my report to General Clay was summarized in 
recent issues of Collier’s and Newsweek and is now available 
in the bookstores under the title, “A Report on Germany,” 
I do not want to repeat here today the same ground covered 
in those reports. 

I think it is now widely accepted that there can be no 
recovery of Western Europe without Germany’s recovery, 
for Germany is the heart of industrial Europe. And until 
Western Europe recovers there can be no political and 
economic stabilization of the world. 

When I prepared my Report on Germany last summer 
it was common knowledge in Europe that Communist Rus- 
sia would not cooperate in any way to bring about the 
political and economic stabilization of Western Europe. 
Her policy was then and is now to thwart any European 
Recovery Program and to prevent the unification of Ger- 
many on any other terms than her own. 


[LD the past four months I have had the op- 


* Vital Speeches, November 1, 1947, Page 45. 


With this in mind I suggested last July that we could 
expect no cooperation from Russia at the London Con- 
ference and therefore should proceed to unify the three 
Western zones of Germany as a basis for Western Europe’s 
recovery. 

The convening of the Foreign Ministers in London last 
week has not changed the basic picture. If anything, the 
Communist-inspired disorders and uprisings in France and 
Italy give us further proof of Russia’s determination to 
upset the European applecart. 

Under the circumstances, we should be realistic. For 

we have a big stake in the recovery of Germany and Western 
Europe. We should proceed without delay to unify the 
three Western zones of Germany. Until that is done we 
will simply be pouring more of the American taxpayers’ 
funds down a rathole as we continue to carry Germany on 
our backs. 
Whatever help we give should be provided on a declining 
basis. By that I mean it should be substantially reduced 
each year over the next five or six years with the ultimate 
objective of having Europe stand on her own feet. Our 
aid should definitely be in the form of incentives to produce 
and should not be in the form of another dole or boon- 
doggling operation. I think we are all agreed: on that. 


With that brief background I would like to discuss the 
effect such aid to Germany and to Western Europe may 
have on the economy of the United States and what may 
happen if we fail to pursue a consistent, constructive and 
If we realize the pitfalls ahead of us per- 


realistic policy. 
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haps we will have the common sense to avoid them. Or, 
if we cannot avoid them, perhaps we can minimize them 
to some extent. 

The gravest threat to our economy will be the adoption 
or continuation of policies which unnecessarily increase the 
inflationary trends that are already only too obvious. Most 
of us recognize these postwar inflationary pressures and 
realize they require government action. In a political year, 
it is particularly difficult for those in political office to 
take any steps that might alienate the support of a certain 
group even though the country as a whole would benefit 
by that step. 

Yet the times call for such action. Fighting inflation is a 
two-front challenge. It calls for statemanship of the 
highest order if we are to assist Europe and at the same time 
keep under control the inflationary pressures which have 
already caught us in a vicious spiral. 

When we abandoned controls we moved forward. We 
cannot afford to move backward now by imposing controls 
and restrictions which retard production or discourage the 
investment of capital in new ventures or improved tools. 

Such controls are definitely inconsistent with what we 
are trying to do to start Europe on the road to recovery. 
Instead of leading Europe out of her economic and politi- 
cal chaos we would be setting a poor example by adopting 
the economic planning prevailing in Europe today. It is a 
matter of record that the planned economies of Europe 
have failed to make anywhere near the substantial recovery 
from the war that we have made here. 

How the Administration will deal with prices in general, 
with farm prices in particular, with purchases of food and 
supplies for Europe, with interest rates, wages, credit, taxes 
and the budget should be of deep concern to all of us. 

Once the Administration is given the power to tinker with 
our economy there can be no telling how far we might be 
pulled along the totalitarian road which leads to disaster. 

The policies which the Administration will adopt in the 
imimediate period ahead can bring about a most serious 
inflation. Or they could help to restore a balanced economy. 
Or they could readily tailspin us into a severe depression. 

At the moment the Administration is again contemplat- 
ing price and wage controls. In my opinion, this is a false 
solution to the problem. Price and wage controls are nec- 
essary in wartime. They have no place in our peacetime 
economy. 

We should let supply and demand determine both prices 
and wages. Prices of raw materials, food, wages and fin- 
ished goods in the United States, should be left free to 
perform the most important of their historic functions, 
namely, to stimulate production and to permit competition 
to bring more value for the money. 

The fact that our markets have been freed of most con- 
trols is why the United States has become the food basket 
of the world and the main reliance of millions of starving 
people abroad. 

How effective the market economy is in this respect is 
strikingly clear if we compare what is happening right now 
to wheat acreage in the United States, Argentina and 
Western Europe. 

In the United States our farmers are encouraged to ex- 
pand their wheat acreage. But in Argentina and Western 
Europe rigid price controls discourage the raising of wheat. 
In Argentina wheat acreage has been reduced by 17 per- 
cent. Even though wheat is vitally needed throughout the 
world it will not be raised if government policies deprive 
farmers of incentives by keeping prices artificially low. 

In Europe large sections of farm land that could be 
producing four and five times as much bread grains for 


direct human consumption have been diverted to oats and 
barley for livestock. They are producing meat, a relative 
luxury article for countries desperately in need of bread. 

In 1946 we made the historic decision to abandon price 
controls, government rationing, allocations and many other 
measures which are necessary in war but which in peace- 
time are trappings of Socialism. But every country in 
Europe has continued controls of some sort or another. 
We now produce 40 percent more food than before the 
war and our factories are turning out from 85 to 90 per- 
cent more physical output than before the war. 

Where is there any other country that can come even 
within hailing distance of our production records? Most 
other countries are still below prewar levels of production. 

We in this country have balanced supply and demand by 
letting prices rise to stimulate an increased supply. ‘That 
is why we have surpluses to ship to Europe. But in Europe 
the planners have attempted to balance supply and demand 
by rationing supply and attempting to reduce demand. In- 
stead of surpluses, there is in Europe underproduction, re- 
fusal of farmers to sell at fixed prices, austerity and out- 
right hunger in the cities. 

Admittedly a free market does not work to the complete 
satisfaction of everybody but for the national economy it 
works vastly better than letting bureaucrats dream up prices 
from swivel chairs and enforce them on the producers. 

Yet there is no doubt that rising prices can become dan- 
gerous when they pass the point where they increase produc- 
tion and go into an inflation spiral. It is for that reason 
that the Government should throw its full weight into the 
balance to check wage increases that do not help the em- 
ployees but simply raise prices further. Playing leap frog 
with wages and prices is no way to beat the high cost of 
living. On the contrary, it is the most direct and most 
dangerous means to an inflationary spiral that ultimately 
leads to economic catastrophe. 

From the day Japan surrendered to the present time our 
Government has used all of its power to maintain and in- 
crease food prices and to increase wages. The responsibility 
for the inflation that has already taken place must be laid 
on the doorstep of the Administration. 

There are a number of factors that have caused high food 
prices in the United States. First and perhaps most funda- 
mental, is the enormous manufacture of money during the 
war through deficit financing, accompanied by the war 
boom, full employment and the need to fill the delayed war- 
time demand for goods. 

Among other factors causing high prices are the export 
boom and the short corn crop. 

There is a further reason which, under present conditions 
is unjustifiable at this time. 

Prices have been boosted by government price pegging 
operations and by extremely heavy procurements of foods 
at the wrong times or by wrong procedures. 

The entire legislative program for raising food prices and 
putting a floor under agricultural prices by Government 
subsidies should be placed under review. This program 
was the product of the low-price era during and after the 
Depression of the Thirties and the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1942. Now the problem has changed drastically 
from once very low to present very high agricultural prices. 

For example, the Commodity Credit Corporation is still 
compelled by law to support prices of certain farm products 
at 90 percent of parity. As a result of these legislative 
obligations, the CCC has entered the market and bought 
up large amounts of such farm products as potatoes, eggs 
and so forth. 

You may recall that last year substantial government 
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funds were used to buy up potatoes. They were then piled 
in heaps and saturated with kerosene to render them unfit 
for human consumption. This is a vicious form of “plough- 
ing under” that takes us back to the worst traditions of 
economic planning during the Great Depression. 

Only recently Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin reported 
that the Army had purchased one billion six hundred mil- 
lion pounds of sugar at a price of one dollar a hundred 
pounds above that quoted on the world market. The Army 
replied that it was buying sugar on the recommendation of 
the State and Agriculture Department. It did not disclose 
the amounts. Senator McCarthy declared that he did not 
“know what right the Army had to help raise the cost of 
living when the administration is attempting to curb in- 
flation.” 

In short, government price operations have repeatedly 
worked against the interests of the consumer who is valiantly 
attempting to hold the cost of living within reach of his 
pocketbook by shifting from high-priced to somewhat lower- 
priced foods. Instead of allowing the consumer to buy 
when food prices are declining, the government enters the 
market with the taxpayer’s funds as the taxpayer’s main 
competitor. Obviously there is something wrong somewhere. 

Purchasing for export at the wrong time has also helped 
materially to make prices unnecessarily high. Recently the 
Commodity Credit Corporation made very heavy purchases 
of wheat in the open market. In a four-week period about 
58 million bushels of wheat were acquired in addition to 
purchases of flour. It was also in addition to regular com- 
mercial purchases for private export contracts. These four- 
week purchases exceeded the total wheat exports for any 
other four-week period in all but two of the last ten years. 

Let me cite another example. I have not yet seen a 
denial from Washington that $19 million of wheat was 
bought by a government agency on one day with the result 
that wheat rose a dollar a bushel in one week. 

Is it necessary for the Government to buy in this fashion 
and at a time when prices are extremely high, when domes- 
tic demand is unprecedented and when such purchases con- 
stitute the marginal amount that is sure to make the pitcher 
overflow? 

Cannot more discretion and good sound purchasing sense 
be used? 

At times it seems as if the Government, although com- 
pelled by law to buy, performs its purchasing function in 
utter disregard of what happens to prices and to the cost 
of living of the consumer-taxpayer whose sweat furnishes 
the money. 

I do not recommend the abolition of price floors under 
farm products. But I do recommend their suspension for 
a year or two at a time like this. The marginal demand 
for food resulting from exports abroad is too much of a 
threat to the buying power of the American housewife’s 
pocketbook unless procurements are skillfully handled. 

I do not criticize the Government purchases of food for 
Europe. I strongly favor the export of food under a program 
which will utilize it as an incentive to start Europe on the 
road to self-support. 

What I do criticize is the way purchases of food for 
Europe are handled, the way the government has continued 
to support food prices when demand exceeds supply and the 
way the government has continued to apply depression and 
wartime remedies when the depression is long past and the 
war is over and we have an inflationary boom. 

The Government seems to look upon the pocketbooks of 
the American taxpayer and consumer as one of unlimited 


depth. 


Unfortunately it appears that when the Government 
finally hears the voice of the people crying out in protest 
against high prices the only remedy the government can 
think of is to apply wartime controls to peacetime conditions. 

What is really needed is for the Government to make 
intelligent use of some of the peacetime measures it has 
forgotten to use. Moreover, the Government ought to stop 
doing some of the things that cause inflation. These things 
may have been beneficial at the bottom of the depression 
but are positively detrimental at the peak of an inflationary 
boom. 

What is needed are some gentle deflationary pressures. 

Once the Government gave evidence of a clear under- 
standing of the right way to deal with the causes of the 
problem there would be a good chance of getting a large 
measure of voluntary cooperation from businessmen. ‘This 
cooperation would help to stop the inflationary spiral that 
is just as dangerous to business as to labor, the farmer and 
the public. 

But when the Government does everything it can to 
increase farm prices and then encourages one wage increase 
after another because food prices are raising the cost >f 
living, big business cannot be expected to do more than 
it has done to keep prices down. 

However, it does little good to merely criticize the Gov- 
ernment. Even though the President—in matters of eco- 
nomics—seems to accept the advice of the managers of politics 
rather than that of the managers of finance and business, 
we must remember that it is our Government and it is up 
to us to continue to urge sound and constructive measures. 

If sound measures are not adopted, then, when economic 
trouble develops later the record will be clear that the 
blame lies with what has been done by the Government 
and not with what has been done by business. 

Just for the record let us risk the danger of oversimpli- 
fication in an effort to state what ought to be done by Gov- 
ernment, farmers, bankers, labor and _ business. 

Let us determine where we were in the inflationary spiral 
28 months after World War I on Armistice Day, Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. Wholesale commodity prices in those 28 
months had risen 16 percent and were about 135 percent 
above prewar. Then came the 1921-22 Recession after 
which wholesale prices stabilized for a long period of years 
at roughly 45 percent above prewar. 

Compare what happened after this war. In the 28 
months after V-J month—August, 1945—wholesale com- 
modity prices have risen over 50 percent instead of a mere 
16 percent as after the First World War. Moreover, 28 
months after the First World War prices were close to a 
peak and it was only a few more months to the downturn. 
In the present period, however, the spiral has taken a new 
violent turn upward and no downturn is as yet in sight. 

Even in relative purchasing power, the farmer is about 
68 percent better off than before the war and the factory 
wage earner, in spite of the rise in living costs, is 25 percent 
better off. 

The rest of the population is either no better or no worse 
off than prewar. 

This economic imbalance is just as great a danger to 
our continued prosperity as was the imbalance existing in 
1928 when the relative purchasing power of the farmer 
and the laboring man was on the down side. 

The other great danger is that the inflationary spiral 
threatens to go on and on while the Government prescribes 
political remedies for an economic disease. 

What are the right remedies? In my opinion here is 


what should be done and done now: 
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First—Food prices must be turned downward. We should 
not try to do this by restoring Government price controls. 
Such controls merely choke off production, create shortages 
and bottlenecks and set up black markets. Instead of con- 
trols, the Government should suspend for two years all of 
the depression measures, subsidies and price parities designed 
to get farm prices up and keep them up. 

Second—Where the Government buys for export or lends 
money to foreign countries which in turn buy in our markets, 
the major purchases should be made under a centralized 
purchasing control agency. This agency would receive the 
cooperation of the top experts from business in each com- 
modity. Thus, our Government, in buying, would mini- 
mize its competition with the housewife and our money 
loaned abroad would be used so as to least disturb the 
stability of domestic prices. 

Third—Instead of the Government trying to control 
prices, wages and allocate commodities internally in peace- 
time, the Government should take full responsibility for 
allocation of materials in short supply for shipment abroad. 
‘This can be done through export licenses—a system of 
control still in effect. 


Fourth—The Treasury and the Federal Reserve banks 
should bring about mild deflationary pressure by simply 
stopping the depression and wartime policy of holding in- 
terest rates down. Letting interest rates rise would give 
investors an inducement to again put their money into long- 
term securities. With moderately higher interest rates the 
Government could begin to get some of the war-created 
deficit money out of the banks and into the hands of real 
investors, thus siphoning off as much as possible of this 
money supply which in the current market tends to bid up 
prices of goods. Such mild measures gently applied would 
also tend to tighten bank credit and thus put a brake on 
the inflationary spiral. 

Fifth—Just as soon as these measures by Government had 
turned food prices downward then the President, the Cabinet 
and Congress must take a firm stand against any further 
wage increases. Once food, the main item in the factory 
workers budget—turns downward, then the leaders of or- 
ganized labor will, I believe, cooperate by agreeing with 
the Government to forego demands for wage increases for 
at least one year. 

Sixth—On the basis of a year’s moratorium on wage in- 
creases the Government could then ask basic industries to 
stop price increases for a year. Since the spread between 


factory prices and retail consumer prices is abnormal the 
Government should ask all distribution and retail businesses 
to reduce prices wherever possible as their contribution to 
stopping the inflationary spiral. 

Seventh—While maintaining an adequate national defense 
and giving necessary support to the Marshall Plan, Congress 
should insist upon at least a two-billion dollar reduction in 
Federal expenditures as compared to this fiscal year, at least 
a three-billion dollar reduction in the Federal Debt from 
surplus and finally a tax reduction through community 
property tax measures and any other tax reduction methods 
compatible with a balanced budget. These measures would 
help put a mild damper on inflation and at the same time 
leave the average housewife a little more of the family pay 
envelope to get into balance with the cost of living. 

Eighth—With these measures and a free market in effect, 
instead of government price and wage controls, the Govern- 
ment and the press should urge housewives and all pur- 
chasers to avoid wherever possible buying commodities in 
short supply and to switch to commodities where the supply 
is better and prices are being lowered. 

I am sure that if statesmanship prevails it will be possible 
under this program to ease the inflationary pressures due to 
ill-timed, inefficient government purchases, parity and sub- 
sidy farm price policies, low interest rates, wage increases 
that are nullified by accompanying high prices and unre- 
strained granting of credit. 

Statesmanship is also needed to adopt and follow through 
with a sound, constructive tax policy, a policy that calls for 
a reduction in taxes as a result of increased efficiency and 
economy in government while at the same time spending for 
absolutely necessary purposes. 

If our foreign aid is given wisely and is of a nature that 
stimulates production in Europe, there is no doubt that 
we can help to get Western Europe started on the road to 
recovery. A restored Western Europe will not only be a 
bulwark against the Westward march of Communism but 
will be a potent factor toward the political and economic 
stabilization of the world. 

If we are to avoid serious economic repercussions in the 
United States as a result of superimposing our foreign aid 
program upon our already inflated economy, we must boldly 
tackle the problem and set aside partisan politics. 

As I have said the critical times in which we live require 
statesmanship of the highest order. Inevitably, such a pro- 
gram will not please everybody but in my opinion it is re- 
quired by our national interest. 


How to Prevent Another Severe Depression 


CREATIVE SELLING, z., PERSUASION TO CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION, 
CAN DO THE JOB! 
By ARTHUR A. HOOD, President of the National Society of Sales Training and 
Vice President, Vance Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Delivered before the National Society of Sales Training Executives, Chicago, Illinois, December 5, 1947 


ILL the American enterprise system be able to dis- 

tribute in peace-time the enormous production ca- 

pacity currently being demonstrated ? Can we mass 
distribute as well as mass produce? 

These questions often heard during the war have now 
been answered affirmatively and conclusively. 

We have proved that mass distribution of mass (optimum 
employment) production is effected when there is: sufficient 
desire for the products, adequate buying power and wide- 
spread willingness to buy. 





Three fundamentals are now clearly demonstrated: (a) 
that desire for ever better living standards is inherent in 
human nature (although it often needs the awakening spark 
of creative selling), (b) that buying power comes from 
remunerative and productive employment, and (c) that the 
willingness to buy is grounded in a confidence that remunera- 
tive employment will continue. 

At the moment our internal economy is demonstrably eff- 
cient, healthy and robust in terms of these three organic 
functions. 
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However, the historic spectre of depression tempers our 
satisfaction with the shadow of its inevitability. 
These conditions obtain today: 

We have optimum employment. 

We have more of everything than any nation on earth. 

There is now and always is enough money to buy the 
output of optimum employment if it is priced at a 
reasonable profit. 

And yet the real purchasing power of nearly all of us 
is contracting. 

Inflation is reality. 

The value of our money is declining steadily. 

Inventories are accumulating dangerously. 

Credit is expanding enormously. 

We find that more incomes and wages don’t provide 
more buying power. 

There are categorical differences between capital, man- 
agement and labor. 

There is a similarity of aims and goals, but a disunity 
as to ways and means. 

Many groups are seeking to feather their own nests 
and handicap others. Disputation and confusion is 
rampant. 


Our cultural and economic growth is temporarily stymied. 


Our situation today is in one respect different than any 
exact historic precedent. Our problem is not the provision 
of employment but the sustaining of employment and the 
prevention of disemployment. We do not have to get our 
machines started—we must keep them from stopping. 

In anticipation of depression, our medicinal strategy then 
becomes preventative rather than curative. 

History tells us that our economic digestive apparatus 
will have a stomach ache—but that it needn’t become a 
surgical case. Some depressions have been comparatively 
mild. 

The metaphor is appropriate. Depressions are the cathar- 
sis of swollen and inflated economic conditions. 

Among the major causes of depression are: accumulating 
unsold inventories; unspent and uninvested cash balances; 
unwieldly debt structures; uneconomic pricing, and grow- 
ing fear psychology. (The last is the cramp that tells of 
the trouble to come.) 

Preventative medicine would prescribe a dosage that will 
restore healthy digestion without putting the patient to bed. 

The diagnosis must be accurate, the prescription specific, 
its compounding exact and most important, the patient (that 
is all of us with incomes) must be made to take it! 

Our #1 economic problem then is to prevent another 
severe depression because: 

—our enemies are counting on our having one. 

—the possibility that only through preventing another 
severe depression can we avoid the socialization of 
our economy. 


DIAGNOSIS 


Severe depressions are unnecessary because: 

Enough money is paid out to consumers or investors to 
pay for all current production except the cost of personal 
services and that part of the selling price which consists of 
net profit. Accumulated money and credit can complete 
the first cycle. Buying power and production always re- 
main in balance after the first cycle. Only one cycle of net 
profit in enterprise needs external financing, because when 
the profit is realized, it, too, becomes purchasing power. 

There are no limits to human desire for an improved 
standard of living. 

This simple fact means that there is a market for every- 


thing that can be produced—if we produce the things the 
people want. 

While individual products may be temporarily over-pro- 
duced, there is no such thing possible as over-producing for 
the market as a whole. 

Workers made idle by temporary over-production in one 
line of products are needed to produce additional quantities 
of products and services that are in demand by consumers. 

Not only is it a fallacy that we can over-produce for the 
market as a whole, and that a serious depression is inevitable, 
but there is always adequate buying power to consume all 
production if the normal and proportionate flow of credit 
to finance consumption is maintained. 

Once having achieved optimum employment (and we have 
done just that) there is ample money to buy all production 
and sustain such optimum employment. 

But depressions still happen because: 

Money in important quantity is withheld from expendi- 
ture or investment and this forces inventory liquidation at 
a loss. This in turn, when sufficiently prolonged, makes 
extensive disemployment inevitable. 

Here we have another paradox in a free economy. 
Thrift is a constructive element—without savings and then 
investment we cannot have progress. 

And yet if savings are withheld from constructive uses 
(expenditure or investment which create employment) sav- 
ings can cause disemployment and, when widely withheld, 
even a severe depression. 

Savings in other forms than money do not cause disem- 
ployment, because if and when they become excessive, cor- 
rective forces come into play automatically. 

Sustaining employment, then, is a matter of moving goods 
into consumption or use at a profit. (The profit is essential 
if a growing population is to be employed.) Business profits 
and employment security are inseparable. 

The problem of avoiding disemployment and depression 
then is importantly a problem of keeping money at work. 

The specific job is to seek out idle money and induce it 
to use or consume production. 

It is obviously a selling job but by no means the only one. 

Employment is determined by investment expenditures as 
well as consumption expenditures. 

The sale into consumption or use is the spark that gives 
power to the production machine—the selling forces are the 
dynamic element in business. 

Every sale means another part of the money product is 
kept working. 

It is evident then that a “Free” market is not enough! 
Our market must be dynamic as well as free! But that is 
not all. We have the problem of price. Price becomes an 
ethical problem when the market is free. 

An ethical price is reasonable and dynamic. It must not 
be exorbitant and it must move the goods within a reason- 
able time. 

In pricing, the higher the profit asked, the greater the 
qualitative and quantitative sales resistance—the less ability 
and willingness to buy. 

Prices are always too high (ethically) when they entail 
more than a reasonable profit. However, exorbitant prices, 
like over-production of certain products, are normally a 
spotty phenomenon and as such need not bring about major 
swings in the economic cycle. 

It prices increase faster than salaries and wages, effective 
purchasing power is lowered. 

Purchasing power is usually effective in reverse ratio to 
the individual’s income. (Low income groups spend a 


larger portion of their income than higher income groups. ) 
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Lowered selling prices are a dynamic element in a free 
market. 

And so we must develop and maintain a free, dynamic 
and ethical market to avoid disemployment and depression. 

Diagnosis would not be thorough without an understand- 
ing of the characteristics of freedom in our complex, special- 
ized and interdependent economy. 

Just how free are we in our integrated capacity as pro- 
ducers, distributors and consumers? 

Freedom is not easy to define. 

Webster has it: Freedom—free—unrestrained, unre- 
stricted, unchecked, unconfined, unfettered, unhindered, un- 
obstructed, unimpeded, unexploited, untrammeled, unchained 

independent. - 

The prefixes “in” and “un” both mean “not”—a sense of 
“curbing.” Here is the great paradox of freedom—we 
become free by denial of the self-centered self in obedience 
to the laws of ethical conduct. 

The facts about freedom are: 


we achieve it through the voluntary curbing of self in 
the interest of the group. 
no human being is completely “free.” Only (a) God 
is Free. 

—freedom is always relative. Probably related to how 
“God like” we are. 

-individual freedom is something we get from others 
(individuals or groups). 

—relative individual freedom can be either secured by 
law or applied ethics. 
written laws defeat their own ends. All laws limit 
personal freedom. We become more free through ethics. 


ethics require enlightenment, self-discipline and volun- 
tary agreement. 


Freedom then is that privilege afforded men by his fellow 
man of pursuing the satisfaction of his needs for sustenance, 
expression, companionship, growth and happiness in an en- 
vironment devoid of human exploitation. 

The basic fact of freedom is that we must accept the 
responsibility of giving to others the freedom we would 
have for ourselves. 

Only as we take on that responsibility can we acquire 
and maintain freedom for ourselves. 

Freedom, then, can only be had by curbing ourselves in 
mutual interest with others. 

Free competition can only be had by curbing unethical 
competition. 

Free enterprise can only be had by laws or ethics which 
curb the predatory. Eternal Vigilance is the Price of Free- 
dom only after a more significant price has been paid, 
namely, the achievement of self-discipline by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of individuals through obedience to the laws 
of the state and of nature. 

The more we unite to understand and obey the Laws 
of Nature and Nature’s God, the less laws of the State 
will be required and the greater our freedoms. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives then become clear in this diagnosis. If 
we are to write a prescription to avoid severe depressions we 
must aim: 

‘To sustain “full” or optimum employment. 

To market our output into consumption or use. 

‘To increase our cultural and material living standards. 

To increase the production and productivity of producers 

and distributors. 

‘To make our purchasing power effective. 





To secure more intelligent and equitable pricing. 

To keep our money working. 

To direct the money product of the sale into work creat- 
ing expenditure or investment. 

To increase the velocity of trade. 

To find out what makes money idle and eliminate the 
causes. 
To make the private holding of money in large quantities 
and for protracted periods an unprofitable procedure. 
To achieve an acceptance of the real meaning of freedom. 
To unite the majority on voluntary curbs of unethical 
practices that will make chiseling unprofitable and un- 
popular. 

To eliminate wastes in distribution as well as production. 

To stabilize the value of the dollar at present levels so 
that it will buy more as we produce more—and cause 
all who share in increasing the production to share in 
the increased production. 

To sell a higher standard of cultural, social, political and 
economic life. 


Such medicine—if we take it—will obviate serious depres- 


sion. The more intelligent our disciplines, the milder the 
catharsis. 


R/x THE PRESCRIPTION AND ITs INGREDIENTS 


Our political “doctors” are in complete agreement as to 
the end results desired but in total disagreement as to 
means and methods. 

One group holds that to avoid depressions, economic catas- 
trophe and the exploitation of the masses, it is necessary to 
increasingly subordinate individual rights of profit and prop- 
erty to the will of the majority as represented by the state 
—that only through state control of the economy can we 
achieve the common goal of Peace, Progress and Prosperity. 

The other group holds that the power of the state to 
invade private enterprise and personal liberty of profit and 
property should be limited to constitutional boundaries and 
that the remaining discipline necessary should be achieved 
through voluntary action. 

We hold with the latter group. 

The issue is clear: A maximum of police enforced laws 
with a minimum of voluntary disciplines, vs. a maximum 
of voluntary disciplines and a minimum of police enforced 
laws. 

It is obvious that if freedom is to have any real meaning 
we must follow the latter course. 


The prescription then is the voluntary limitation of, or 
abstinence from: 


Any excessive price (profit) we exact for our products 
or services. 

Any tendency to monopoly. 

Any conspiracy to nullify the working of ethical com- 
petition. 

The excessive use of credit. 

Excessive gambling or speculation. 

Any tendency to exploit others in buying or selling. 

The power to privately withhold money from expendi- 
ture or investment. 

The withholding or limiting of personal production 
(which is called featherbedding) on the part of 
workers, management or “capitalists.” 

The power to profit importantly from a severe depres- 
sion. 

The hoarding of money against later gain. 

The hoarding of inventories for exorbitant profits. 

Bidding up scarce materials and. buying more than 
reasonable needs. 
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Extra-legal processes of government, bureaucratic edicts 
and directives. 
Excessive government expenditures of all kinds. 


All summed up in the voluntary restraint of self when 
selfishness limits the freedom of others which we ask for 
ourselves. 

Incidentally the course of legislation in a socialistic con- 
gress is indicated in this list! 

The freedom group maintains that by voluntarily taking 
sizeable doses of this prescription we can prevent another 
severe depression. 

The socialistic doctors say that human nature being what 
it is, the only road to Peace, Progress and Plenty is govern- 
ment enforced limitation. 

We hold to the freedom road! 


GETTING THE PATIENT (ALL OF US) 
To TAKE THE MEDICINE 


We start here by assuming that no one wants a stomach 
ache, and that each of us will do what’s necessary to avoid 
becoming really sick, if we know the consequences of not 
acting constructively. 

The bottle and spoon for the medicine are education and 
training. 

The swallowing process is induced by creative persuasion 
(selling) and the nurse is American salesmanship. No other 
factor can persuade us to take our medicine. What a chal- 
lenge—what an opportunity—what a job for selling!! 

Selling is particularly adaptable to the world of ideas and 
ideals. It is in this world that the goals of free men will 
be realized. 

It becomes immediately apparent that we must lift our 
sights as to the meaning and significance of selling and 
salesmanship. 

The organized sales forces of America, the advertising 
and sales federations—have long talked glibly of ‘Selling 
Selling” —of “Selling as a Career” and of “Salesmanship as 
a Profession.” 

But for public acceptance our semantics have been terrible. 
At the worst, public understanding of our slogans has been 
so much mumbo-jumbo—at the best selling is considered as 
something to be endured. 

And no wonder. Webster defines selling as “trading a 
product or service for a consideration” and “Taking ajvan- 
tage of someone by a trick.” Webster also defines a profes- 
sion as “A non-commercial occupation.” 

If selling is the only vehicle which will prevent another 
severe depression while perpetuating our remaining freedoms, 
it is high time that we give selling its proper meaning and 
significance in the public consciousness. 

As a matter of fact, creative selling is a way of life. 
Creative selling is persuasion to constructive action. Every 
successful person in a democracy is and always has been a 
success primarily because of his ability to persuade others to 
constructive action. 

Without persuasion we are automatons. 

Every educator, preacher, doctor, lawyer, merchant and 
chief has had to employ persuasion, and his progress has 
been in direct proportion to his ability to employ that tool. 
Selling today is such a fundamental part of Democratic life 
that the famous three Rs are not adequate education founda- 
tion—a fourth factor—Persuasion must be added. 

If the new definition of selling is persuasion to constructive 
action—selling becomes (a) ethical, and (b) non-commercial 
as well as commercial. Salesmanship in this meaning becomes 
our noblest profession—because it can make all other pro- 
fessions and all business more productive and more ethical. 

We see now why selling is the only vehicle which can 


prevent a severe depression without a resort to a state-con- 
trolled economy ! 

(We might say here parenthetically that if the group 
which thinks that a socialistic state-controlled economy is the 
only road to Peace, Progress and Prosperity should happen 
to prevail, it will because they are better persuaders than are 
we of the freedom group.) 


Our four fold selling job then is to— 


(a) Seli the advantages of freedom that they will be 
capitalized. 


(b) Sell the disciplines of freedom that they will be 
accepted. 


(c) Sell the limitations of freedom that they will be 
voluntarily applied. 

(d) Sell the fact that a depression is unnecessary and 
may be avoided through positive actions. 


As our salesmanship expands to the new plane of non- 
commercial selling, the intangible products we have to sell 
should be segregated in terms of the groups to whom they 
must be sold. 

The Management-Capital group must be sold: 


That profit is no longer an adequate motivation of 
business! To be successful and free, enterprise must 
have a four fold motivation: service to its customers; 
service to the community; service to its employees; 
and service to its investors (profit). No one of these 
is dispensable. 


That hoarding and excessive speculation both under- 
mine freedom. 

On reasonable prices. 

On holding the price line when inflation threatens. 

That every distribution cost can be lowered. 

On greater personal productivity. 

On mark downs as a constructive policy when inven- 
tories accumulate unduly. 

On incentives that increase production and reduce cost. 

On passing cost reductions on to the consumer in pric- 
ing. 

That private monetary reserves must be placed where 
they will create jobs. 


Upper-Income Groups and Custodians of money saving 
must be sold on: 
The obligation to consume or invest in work creating 
projects. 
Avoidance of hoarding (capital featherbedding). 
Employment creating projects. 
Investment of venture capital. 


Organized Labor and all other workers should be sold on: 


More individual productivity. 

Higher cultural standards. 

Better wants. 

Individual leadership. 

Thrift. 

Invest your savings in work creating projects. 

Responsibility to spend or invest in work creating pro- 
jects. 

The obligation to consume to sustain employment. 

That selling makes jobs. 

On avoiding hoarding. 

Greater personal efficiency. 

Giving business a chance to lower prices before starting 
“Round Three.” 

Eliminating “make work” rules. 


Our Legislators and Government Factors must be sold: 
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Restraint in passing further curbs on private enterprise. 

Lowered government expenditures and elimination of 
waste. 

Liquidation of the Public Debt when inflation is in the 
ascendancy. 

Reduction of taxes when deflation appears. 

Fiscal and monetary policies in the interest of a stabil- 
ized economy. 


But the most important selling job is to the people as a 
whole! Everyone must be sold on: 
Common objectives— The ultimate satisfactions 
universal goals. of life. 
Mutual benefits. Avoid hoarding. 
Mutual understanding. Personality improvement. 


Self-discipline in group Citizenship. 
interest. Enlightenment. 
Compromise. Ethical social behavior. 
Mutual trust and confi- Friendship—teamwork— 
dence. interdependence— 
Economic justice. mutuality. 
Moral principles. Brother-keeping-in-self- 
The good life. interest. 


Larger investments in art 
and culture. 


Economic morality. 


‘The seven economic sins: 
Limiting their personal production. 
Hoarding money. 
Hoarding supplies. 
Speculative gambling. 
Failure to invest or spend their income. 
Profiteering. 
Taking advantage of anothers need by chiseling on 
payments for service. 


METHODS AND INSTRUMENTS 


Confronted with such an expanded selling program, how 
shall we go about organizing to do the job? 

We have individuals and groups to utilize everyone who 
is doing persuasive work in America. 

We have individual sales management, market researchers, 
advertising and distribution executives and salesmen at all 
levels in the distribution pattern. 

We have these organized in company groups and in vol- 
untary associations. 

We have the National Distribution Council which is a 
coordinator of associations. 

The entire world of education is available. We must make 
creative salesmen of our educators and they in turn must 
make educators of salesmen. 

An early task will be to seek accurate definitions of the 
economic words we use such as free enterprise, private enter- 
prise, profit, distribution, production, productivity, etc. 

Then we should get all leadership to agree upon and ac- 
cept the definitions. 

Next we should get the facts and agree upon them. 

‘Then we should secure full representative agreement as to 
the interpretation of the facts. 

Following this we should secure unity as to goals and ways 
and means. 

Then we should widely disseminate the truth. 

And finally secure effective individual and cooperative 
action. 

Education, training and advertising are the indispensable 
aids to personal selling in this program. 

At the community level, there will be obvious need for a 
vertically and horizontally organized group of fully repre- 
sentative leadership. 


This should be a permanent group, meeting periodically on 
the job of checking ways and means and progress toward the 
goal. 

Following wide-spread community organization, there 
should be state and national organization of similar groups 
in order that a vertical integration and a two-way flow of 
ideas and information from grass roots to top, and return, 
may be had. 


Gettinc ACTION 


Selling activities to individuals and groups might include 
the following: 

To seek out the place where money is becoming inactive 
and sell inactive dollars into work creating investments or 
expenditures wherever they may be found. 

To acquaint all the people with better (though un- 
familiar) living standards. 

To increase creative selling to money holding groups and 
individuals. 

To recommend laws or otherwise make it unprofitable to 
profit by depression. 

To find pools of inactive money and through creative 
selling (of goods, services and investments) put it to work 
in sustaining and increasing employment. 

To translate our money income and savings into anything 
else that will employ people. 

Special creative marketing work to higher income groups, 
corporations and savings depositories holding large cash 
balances. 

Shift marketing emphasis at the proper time from one 
form of venture capital investment to another. 

To increase the tempo and volume of advertising and 
marketing activities and direct it to proper channels when 
money accumulations reach dangerous levels. 

Decrease the time factor and increase the volume factor in 
attaining periodic break-even points. 

Pay labor progressively higher wages in relation to prices. 
(In order to do so, however, we must have greater produc- 
tion of both man and machine.) 

Help the banks sell their money into use. 

Recommend repeal of unnecessary laws that handicap 
progress. 

Segregate and eliminate obstacles to effective distribution. 

Turn on jet-propelled selling when depression signs appear. 

Build public works only when sales volume slackens. 

Increase sales power in proportion to the lowering of the 
employment level. 

Create more enlightened public opinion. 

Give enlightened public opinion better expression. 

Seek to minimize in American Life: 

Distortion of truth. 
Injustice. 

Special privilege. 
Corruption in public office. 
Racketeering. 
Demagogism. 


Instill a recognition of the qualifications of Leadership: 
initial sacrifice; preparation; example; self-discipline; shar- 
ing. 

Finally, the part local, state and national government shall 
play in preventing another severe depression should be de- 
termined and agreed upon by fully representative groups of 
citizens at all levels of legislative action. 

Yes, creative salesmanship can prevent another severe de- 


pression but only if we sell an ethical way of life as well as 
goods and services! 
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Keeping Our Powder Dry 


PREPAREDNESS MAY KEEP US OUT OF WAR 


By THOMAS J. HARGRAVE, President, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Chairman, The Munitions Board 
Delivered at the Congress of American Industry, New York, N. Y., December 5, 1947 


1916. Woodrow Wilson was being elected president. The 
eloquence of Governor Martin H. Glynn of New York, 
keynoter of the Democratic National Convention that year, 
brought the delegates to their feet with the slogan “He kept 
us out of war.” War was declared on April 6, 1917. 

1940. Franklin D. Roosevelt was being elected president. 
The principal theme of his campaign was: “We will not 
participate in foreign wars.” War was declared on Decem- 
ber 8, 1941. 

I refer to the foregoing wholly without criticism. The 
principles involved reflected at both times the hopes and 
aspirations of practically all Americans. As a nation we 
coveted friendly international relations—eagerly and worth- 
ily. But at neither time did we achieve that greatest of all 
human desires—“peace on earth.” 

The tragedies—the grief and despair—the wanton wastage 
of the last war are still vivid memories. A determination for 
world peace has again crystalized in our minds and hearts. 
We have dedicated ourselves without reservation to the ex- 
alted purposes and principles of the United Nations. We 
want to be partners with the rest of the world. We have 
resolved that a fraternity among nations is feasible, that 
statesmanship must prevail in international disputes, and that 
war is a crucifying confession of weakness in human behavior. 

I say all this as a proper prelude to my description of the 
activities of the Munitions Board. 

Let there be no misunderstandings. It is a false notion 
that we are mobilizing industry today. No such thing is 
occurring. We are merely planning so that industry can and 
will be mobilized at the earliest possible moment in case of 
an emergency. That planning is only one element of a strong 
America. Other elements must also be present—a unified and 
strong military establishment, coordinated research and de- 
velopment, a central intelligence agency—which, together 
with industrial mobilization planning, will comprise a com- 
bination of power for peace. 

The munitions board, as presently constituted, was in- 
stituted by the National Security Act of 1947. It is successor 
to the Army and Navy Munitions Board, the vitality of 
which should largely be ascribed to its distinguished former 
chairman—Richard R. Deupree. 

The Munitions Board is a part of the national military 
establishment, and is responsible directly to the Secretary 
of Defense—James V. Forrestal. He, in my opinion, will— 
by virtue of his competence, experience, and integrity—bring 
unification to the armed services. This country should both 
appreciate and acclaim his very singular services on behalf of 
our national security. 

Our Board consists of four members—Under Secretary of 
the Navy, W. John Kenney ; Assistant Secretary of War, Gor- 
don Gray; and Under Secretary of the Air Force, Arthur 
S. Barrows—with myself as Chairman. Quite recently Stu- 
art W. Cramer, whom most of you know well as a former 
officer and Director of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, has come to Washington and very generously agreed 
to help me with this job as special assistant. 

The Board functions through an executive committee, con- 


sisting of Rear Admiral Roger W. Paine, Major General 
Sidney P. Spalding, and Brigadier General Patrick W. 
Timberlake—representing the three armed services. In ad- 
dition we have a staff of more than one hundred, of whom 
about half are officers of the armed services and the others 
civilians, selected for their special talents. 

The munitions board, while it has important responsi- 
bilities in the procurement field; is essentially a planning 
board—industrial mobilization planning, based on the recog- 
nized fact that military effort and industrial effort are in 
modern war completely interdependent. Most of our plan- 
ning centers directly around companies such as those repre- 
sented here today and on the personal undeistanding and 
cooperation of many of you as individuals. We need your 
help and we know you will give it. 

What do we do and how do we do it? A recital of our 
responsibilities defined in the National Security Act would be 
tedious and not too enlightening. I should like to mention 
at the outset, however, that many of our responsibilities are 
of such a nature that they must be dealt with on a sound 
partnership basis by our Board and the National Security 
Resources Board—the latter having been created by the 
National Security Act of 1947, and consisting of Arthur Hill 
as Chairman and six members of the President’s cabinet. 

A more graphic understanding of the work of the muni- 
tions board will be obtained if I describe briefly our distribu- 
= of labors and what each division in that distribution 
does. 

We now have seven divisions. 


First, the secretariat. 


This is largely administrative in character, but in addi- 
tion collects facts and figures and maintains liaison with other 
agencies and industry committees. Its responsibilities are in 
inverse -ratio to the time I am devoting to it. 


Second, the materials division. 


The joint chiefs of staff lay down what in Washington is 
commonly called “the strategic concept.” This is essential 
to any final planning by our board. Such concept is given to 
the armed services, who translate it into the munitions re- 
quired to carry it out—the ships, planes, guns, tanks, and 
countless other munitions. Bills of materials are also pre- 
pared by the armed services—the amounts of steel, 
aluminum, copper, etc., required to produce such items. 

In other words, the munitions board, through its materials 
division, balances the military and allied material require- 
ments ars: conducts surveys to establish the present and 
potential capacity of the country to meet such requirements. 
If the industrial capacity of the nation is insufficient to pro- 
duce the munitions required, either the strategic concept 
must be altered or the material requirements of the services 
modified. 

The materials division is further charged with the ad- 
ministration of Public Law 520 of the 79th Congress, which 
provides for a national stockpile of critical materials. 

Critical materials are those absolutely essential for mili- 
tary and civilian uses—including those in which dire short- 
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ages arose during the last war. They are critical because 
they must be imported from three to ten thousand miles, 
mostly from the Eastern hemisphere—notably China, India, 
Russia, Africa, etc. Our basic assumption is that if another 
war should prove inevitable, we shall not have a two-year 
period—as we did in the last two wars—within which to 
bring such materials inside our borders. 

There are about sixty such materials. I mention tungsten, 
manganese, rubber, tin, graphite, chromite, cocoanut oil, pep- 
per, antimony, sperm oil, and diamonds—as samples. 

The total amount of such materials that will be required 
was determined, under Public Law 520, by representatives of 
the War and Navy Departments, in conjunction with the 
Departments of State, Treasury, Interior, Agriculture, and 
Commerce. Briefly, that amount comprises the total require- 
ments necessary for military and civilian use during a 
hypothetical war period, less what would be reasonably 
available in the Western hemisphere during such a period. 

Five years was determined as the time necessary to pro- 
cure these materials and that time was fixed for practical 
and not strategical reasons. The amount of materials that 
can be stockpiled depends an congressional appropriations, 
prices, and availability. Every effort is made not to purchase 
any critical materials that are in short commercial supply. 
Any substantial detriment to American industry must— 
whenever possible—be avoided. 

The list of critical materials is under constant revision, 
from several angles. Our needs vary with changes in 
weapons. Also, new sources of materials may be found, or 
substitute materials discovered. 

How much of an investment will the stockpile represent? 
Perhaps three billion dollars. But America probably will 
never make a better investment. The materials will not 
deteriorate. Only a few have to be rotated and that will be 
done. If we succeed in stockpiling these materials, they might 
at some time save our very existence. If permanent peace be- 
comes assured and the materials are not needed, they can un- 
doubtedly be disposed of without any substantial loss to the 
government. It’s a genuine “gilt-edged” venture. 


Third, The Facilities Division. 


This division deals in plants, facilities, and tools as a means 
to insure the availability of productive capacity to produce 
munitions of war. 

During the last war the government built about 1,200 new 
plants at a cost of around 14 billion dollars. In addition, it 
spent in expansion of plants and facilities about 4 billion 
dollars. Private industry expended about 5 billion more 
for new plants and expansion. 

It is hoped that the armed services will be able to retain 
about 120 of these specialized munitions plants, originally 
costing about $2,700,000,000. It is expected that a sufficient 
number of them can be leased (at a rental in some instances 
of not more than care and maintenance) so that the cost to 
the taxpayers of such government ownership will be small. 

It is anticipated that about 175 other munition plants may 
be sold or leased by the War Assets Administration under 
the so-called National Security Clause, thereby making such 
plants immediately available in case of an emergency. Such 
a program was not followed after World War I. 

Munitions plants without machine tools are mere barns. 
After all industry requirements are met, there will still be a 
large surplus of machine tools and production equipment left 
over from the last war. The armed forces want at present 
an industrial reserve of about 92,000 of such tools and pro- 
duction equipment to provide for early plant expansion in 
vital installations. A reserve was authorized by Public Law 


364, passed in the last session of Congress. Work on select- 
ing and storing such tools and production equipment is now 
progressing. 

In addition, the Facilities Division is making plant alloca- 
tions to be available.to the three services in case of an 
emergency. The Navy, for example, will ask the Board for 
the allocation of a particular plant for a special production 
purpose. If there is no serious conflict, the allocation will be 
tentatively approved. Navy representatives will then ap- 
proach the management. If management approves, the allo- 
cation will be confirmed by the Board. This is a cooperative 
enterprise, one which will be carried on only with the consent 
and assistance of the plants concerned. Both large and small 
plants will be approached. As some indication of the magni- 
tude of the task, about 6,000 plants have already been 
tentatively allocated, and the Board is now processing appli- 
cations of the armed services for about 16,000 additional 
plants. When the task is finished, however, if an emergency 
should develop, much time will have been saved in getting 
the manufacturing load to the facilities which appear most 
adaptable to conversion and production. And time saved may 
well prove to be of the essence. 


Fourth, Services Division. 


The National Security Act charges the Munitions Board 
with the duty of planning “for the military aspects of indus- 
trial mobilization.” In time of peace, practically nobody likes 
to think of economic controls. But the magnitude of modern 
warfare puts tremendous demands on all phases of our 
national economy, making it imperative to place certain con- 
trols on our economy in order to meet military commitments 
and at the same time supply our civilian needs. Such controls 
involve special war agencies, each with one or more fields 
of control within its sphere. 

You know the kind of thing I am talking about—the 
Offices of War Production, War Manpower, Economic 
Stabilization, Communications, Transportation, Power and 
Fuel, Housing, etc.—the greatest array of “horrendous 
headaches” ever devised. However, if they are necessary— 
and they are in time of war—we believe it far better that 
manuals for each such office be prepared now, setting forth 
organization charts, statements of functions and responsi- 
bilities, and showing the interrelation with all other control 
agencies. Each such manual would serve as a “kit of tools” 
for anyone designated to direct such an agency. Much 
progress has been made in this direction, starting with the 
highly commendable work of the former Army and Navy 
Munitions Board. The new Munitions Board will in all 
probability confine its activities in the future to the military 
aspects of these control agencies. The responsibility for the 
final promulgation of manuals for such agencies will rest 
with the National Security Resources Board. 

It is anticipated that all legislation necessary to implement 
such a program will be prepared in advance, ready to drop 
into the “legislation hopper” should an emergency occur. It 
is hoped that even the top personnel to operate the agencies 
may be at least tentatively selected in advance. 


Fifth, The Procurement Coordination Division. 


One of the large jobs of the Board, under the law, is 
“to coordinate . . . the procurement, production and dis- 
tribution plans of the departments and agencies comprising 
the military establishment.” We are charged specifically 
“to recommend assignment of procurement responsibilities 
among the several military services and to plan for stand- 
ardization of specifications and for the greatest practicable 
allocation of purchase authority of technical equipment and 
common use items on the basis of single procurement.” 
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That’s a big order—expressed in big words. But what do 
we hope to achieve by procurement coordination? Here are 
a few of our present undertakings as between the services: 

Joint specifications 

Uniform standards 

Uniform inspection procedures 
Uniform contract clauses 
Uniform purchase policies— 


Including pricing, patents and royalties, insurance 
and bonds, financial aids, contract appeals and ter- 
mination. 


Uniform system of cataloging and nomenclature 
The elimination of unnecessary overlapping and dupli- 
cation procedures 


And finally, the assignment of single service procure- 

ment where practicable, particularly on common use 
items such as food, coal, lumber, etc. The items 
mentioned have already been assigned, so that the 
procurement office of one of the services will pur- 
chase all of such materials for both of the other 
services. 
A mere statement of these procurement functions 
would appear to bespeak their desirability, both from 
the viewpoint of the services and of industry—both 
from the viewpoint of efficiency and of economy. 


My time is about gone, so I shall not cover in detail the 
sixth and seventh divisions. The sixth is The Requirements 
Division. It will develop uniform methods for determining 
all military mobilization requirements. It will finally de- 
termine the production feasibility of the supply program to 
support strategic plans. These and many other things are on 
its program agenda. 

The seventh is The Industrial Security Division. This 
will deal with the military aspects of industrial security, 
including recommendations for dispersion of highly critical 


industries, underground sites, protective construction, pre- 
vention of sabotage, and priority of protection for plants. 


I wish I could tell you more. I thank you for listening to 
this highly prosaic presentation of a most unglamorous sub- 
ject. It is difficult to dramatize industrial mobilization plan- 
ning. But what it lacks in glamor I hope will be offset by 
its potential importance to our American institutions. Be- 
sides, you should be interested because this is your show. You 
are not enjoying a ring-side seat—you are and will be the 
principal performers. 


Again I tell you, all this we are doing—not to invite, but 
to prevent another war. 


Despite what some are saying, this great nation of ours 
is not imperialistic. It has no military designs on any nation. 
Any such motives are incompatible with our concept of 
democracy—would negate our heritage of freedom for all. 

Our current consideration for relief and aid to other coun- 
tries are not Machiavellian manifestations of a “‘cold war.” 
To the contrary, they are tangible humanitarian expressions 
of the high esteem we hold for those who, despite acute 
adversity, remain champions of the freedom and dignity of 
man. 

But—and a noteworthy “but”—almost studied unpre- 
paredness did not keep us out of World Wars I and II. Some 
different approach would seem to commend itself. Prepared- 
ness may, and I believe will, keep us out of any World War 
III. We must be strong. We must have industrial and 
commercial strength, scientific strength, military strength, 
spiritual and moral strength. Our total mobilization weak- 
ness must never again be a passport to assault. Our total 
national strength will dampen the ardor of any nation bent 
on aggression. But of far greater significance, that strength 
will instill confidence and determination in all other liberty- 
loving nations to join with us in making world peace a 
permanent reality—in making civilization worthy of its 
existence. 


Education for Our Common Life 


NO TWO STUDENTS ARE ALIKE 
By WILLIAM P. TOLLEY, Chancellor of Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
Delivered at the Headmaster-Faculty Dinner, Northeastern University, Boston, Mass., November 20, 1947 


OLLEGES and universities in America are now 
C crowded as they have never been betore. Is this, we 

ask, a passing phenomenon or a permanent condition? 
No one can read the future; but we can review the record 
of the past. If that record means anything it is that there 
will be no lightening in the enrollment load for some years 
to come. 

In 1870 eighty-thousand students were enrolled in sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country. Sixty-thousand were 
in college. Seventy years later in 1940 this had grown to 
seven million in secondary schools and a million and a half 
in college, plus an additional million enrolled in part-time 
vocational or adult educational programs. During that time 
the population of America increased roughly three-fold, high 


school enrollments ninety-fold, and college enrollments 
thirty-fold. 


Seventy-five years ago three-fourths of all who went to 
secondary school went on to college. Thus the function of 
the secondary school of that day was clear: it was to pre- 
pare the student for college. But even by 1890 this had 
changed so rapidly that four times as many were graduating 
from high school as from college. In 1940 there were twelve 
times as many high school graduates as college graduates. 
Judging from the trend this does not look as if all high 
school graduates are going to graduate from college, even 
if we should double or quadruple college enrollments. It 
does look as if we were making progress, however, toward 
the dream of higher and higher educational standards for 
the nation. The members of the A.E.F. in World War I 
had on the average of seventh grade education. In World 
War II the average G.I. had a tenth grade plus level of 
schooling. 
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It is a part of the American Creed that insofar as pos- 
sible every child shall have an open door of opportunity. 
Every child is a future citizen. In America there are no 
second-class citizens. All are citizens of no mean country. 
‘To be sure, some children are brighter than others. Some 
are willing to work much harder than others. Some come 
from homes of wealth, others from underprivileged fami- 
lies; but we want to keep the door of opportunity open for 
them all. 

To achieve this we have built the most magnificent sys- 
tem of private and public education the world has ever seen. 
Except for government and the railroad industry it is our 
biggest single business. Yet we are a long way from our 
goal even in the eradication of illiteracy, let alone adequate 
schooling for all our people. Between five and ten per cent 
of our children fail to get through the sixth grade. Forty 
per cent do not reach the tenth grade. Fifty-five per cent 
are missing by the time the twelfth grade is reached, while 
ninety-three per cent do not arrive at the fourth year of 
college. ‘Thus we may count forty-five per cent of our youth 
as high school graduates, and seven per cent—one in four- 
teen—as college graduates. This is not enough—not nearly 
enough. 

In the next decade it will be the ambition of most of our 
youth to finish high school, and it will be the hope of more 
and more of our youth to go to college. 


The effect of the G.I. Bill of Opportunities has been to 
eliminate the factor of cost as a barrier in the open road of 
educational opportunity. I am no prophet, and yet I feel 
confident that now the door is open, somehow it will be 
kept open. Possibly it will be by Federal scholarships, pos- 
sibly by state scholarships, possibly by the further growth 
of state-supported educational institutions—but it will be 
kept open. There has been loose talk and looser thought 
about federal grants to both private and public colleges. 
No objection could be made to a system of federal scholar- 
ships toward this end, but direct grants to privately en- 
dowed institutions would seriously endanger if not destroy 
our dual system of endowed and tax supported institutions 
of learning. 

If the door of educational opportunity is kept open, a 
larger percentage of the bright boys and girls will go on to 
college. More than half of these especially qualified young 
people do not go now because they can’t afford it. On the 
other hand a lot of average boys and girls will also go to 
college. They do now. They have been going for several 
decades, but there will be more of them. 

Our question today is not, will they come, but “what kind 
of programs shall we have for them?” 

In the state-supported colleges where tuition is free or 
relatively low in cost, and where, as a consequence, the eco- 
nomic barriers to higher education should be easily cleared, 
from fifty to sixty per cent of the young people who enter 
as freshmen leave before the beginning of their junior year. 
Now it may be that they should. Perhaps a year or two of 
college is enough for many of them. It may be, however, 
that if the program had fitted their needs more of them 
would stay four years. 

In any case, the conventional pre-war state university 
program was not a planned terminal program. It was not 
a balanced educational program. It was not even a good 
vocational program. Rather it was—and in most universi- 
ties still is—a miscellaneous assortment of highly specialized 
courses prerequisite to an advanced instruction they are 
destined never to get. 


We shall have three distinct groups to educate: 

1. Those possessing extraordinary gifts and talents. 

Usually there are not too many of these, particularly in 
a medium-sized college. But there are enough to constitute 
a special problem. How can we get their abilities harnessed ? 
How can we capture their imagination? How can we de- 
velop to the utmost their exceptional powers? 

The ordinary freshman-sophomore requirements obviously 
do not meet their needs. And at the upper level some form 
of special honors work is the least we can do for them. 


2. Then there is a large group of above average students 


(possibly only average college students but above average 
youth) who because they take four years instead of two 
and because they are young and can get used to anything, 
find our undergraduate program reasonably satisfactory. 
They don’t like poor teaching—of which there is too much. 
They wonder why we don’t use more visual aids. They 
get depressed at times about the amount of required work 
and scarcity of good elective courses. (After all many stu- 
dents have some ideas of their own). These students are 
not alike. The strait jacket of engineering education— 
which is so often the target of criticism—is not the only 
strait jacket. To be sure, they are oversold on specializa- 
tion, but the more thoughtful of them would like more in- 
troductory general courses, a survey of science for non- 
science majors, a better and more practical course in ele- 
mentary psychology, a more interesting course in philosophy, 
a survey of the humanities and another in the social sci- 
ences. 

In general, however, they are not seriously unhappy or 
maladjusted. Whether their program of studies is not sub- 
ject to considerable improvement is another matter. 


3. The third group, like the second, is one of consider- 
able size. It includes the average and below average stu- 
dents, some of whom may be very gifted in one or two 
special fields. Probably thirty per cent of our students—and 
in some colleges even more—are more or less handicapped 
by a slow reading rate, a limited vocabulary, a poorly bal- 
anced general education, a talent for words, but a disability 
in mathematics, a gift for science but a linguistic or verbal 
handicap, or superior gifts in art or music but relatively low 
ability in heavy reading courses. 

These students are not alike. Their handicaps differ. 
Their needs differ. No one program will be a panacea for 
all of them. The present freshman program dooms many 
of them to certain failure and seldom meets the real edu- 
cational needs of those who do manage to survive. 

This is a day when the old elective system is in the dog 
house. Yet we all know in our hearts that the elective 
principle had a sizable nugget of good sense and psycho- 
logical insight. Everyone learns more quickly when moti- 
vated by his own interests. A flexible elective system sup- 
ported by painstaking diagnosis and guidance of individual 
needs is superior to any hard core of required courses that 
has yet been devised. 

What is urgently needed is a series of freshman courses 
designed primarily for average and sub-average college stu- 
dents. They should not be required courses. They should 
serve as a bridge to the sophomore year. They should in- 
clude work in remedial reading, oral and written English, 
vocational orientation and psychology, consumer economics, 
elementary art instruction or a survey of the place of fine 
arts in modern life, as well as conventional freshman sub- 
jects that may be suited to their needs. 

It would be better, of course, if many of these students 
had another year in preparatory school before entering col- 
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lege, since the work we are describing is essentially at the 
secondary level. So long, however, as poorly trained high 
school graduates continue to pour into our colleges, we have 
no option but to remedy the defects in their secondary school 
preparation. 

In our liberal arts colleges we have been guilty of treat- 
ing our young people as if they were all preparing for a 
few select professions. All our boys and girls do not need 
to become doctors or lawyers or research specialists. They 
do need to learn how to become healthy individuals, success- 
ful breadwinners, parents and citizens. They need to learn 
to get along with themselves, their neighbors, and their 
world. They need an education for our common life. They 
need a wisely planned general education. 

General education is education for our common needs, 
our needs as men and women in a changing world society. 
It is the education we should like everyone to have regard- 
less of his vocation or profession. It does not attempt to 
prepare the wage-earner for a specific vocation, but it does 
give him the basic tools of living which will most strongly 
guarantee his success in whatever occupation he finds him- 
self. 

Among the central aims of general education is the ac- 
quisition of fundamental skills, such as reading, writing, 
and speaking. For the communication of ideas one must 
have adequate tools. Our skill in reading is as dependent 
on the range of our vocabulary as on the mechanics of eye 
movement. Our ability to understand the contents of a 
printed page is conditioned by our general command of 
language. Facility in oral and written speech is essential 
to self-expression and to the transmission of thought. 

The printed word is the chosen instrument of the edu- 
cated man. He learns much from direct experience, much 
from the shop and market place, and much from the con- 
versation of his friends. However, as Dorothy Canfield re- 
minds us, “It is, in the last analysis, through books that 
ideas find their way to human brains, and ideals to human 
hearts and souls. Not only our political and educational, 
but our spiritual leaders nourish their personalities on fine 
books. But their leadership moves few to follow except 
among those who have also felt the stimulating contact with 
the great hearts and minds of humanity as they live on 
among us in books. Without good books, plenty of them, 
and easy access of all, we Americans will starve in the midst” 
of our American plenty.” 

We want students to be habitual users of books because 
we observe important differences between the reader and 
the non-reader. The intellectual diet on which we nourish 
the mind is as important in the long run as the diet of food 
for the body. Nevertheless, we also want habits of inde- 
pendent thought, of critical inquiry and evaluation. Edu- 
cation is as much concerned with training in accurate ob- 
servation, logical analysis, and habits of reasoning as in the 
acquiring of knowledge. 

There must also be an emphasis on non-verbal means of 
communication such as fine arts and mathematics. Until 
recent years, music and art have had but scant space in the 
program of liberal arts. Yet there are no arts more truly 
liberal and they are of fundamental importance in general 
education. By no other gateway can we enter so readily the 
realm of enduring values. 

Attitudes, interests and appreciations must always keep 
step with understanding. The strengthening of intellectual 
interests is the best insurance that learning will continue 
when formal instruction has been completed. Training in 
appreciation may prove much more important than memoriz- 
ing a particular set of facts. In both school and college we 
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must accent this. We have paid it lip service—but we must 
do more. 

This does not mean that the possession of knowledge is 
no longer a major goal. Knowledge is still the light by 
which we find our way to truth. We must have data before 
attempting to interpret it and we shall not draw accurate 
conclusions or achieve complete understanding if we do not 
first have command of the facts. 

The larger goal, however, is not knowledge as a static 
store but as a dynamic force. Education is concerned with 
action and life—the life of reason. Its goal is a disciplined 
person, applying and directing his knowledge and his knowl- 
edge and his powers. It is concerned with the effect of 
knowledge and understanding as a catalytic agent in the 
life of the individual and of society. General education in 
a democratic society leads inevitably to a broader under- 
standing of that society and increased participation in its 
welfare and progress. 

What then is the place of organized subject matter in 
general education? What are we going to teach the so- 
called main fields of knowledge in any well thought out 
school or college program. 

In the twentieth century we have witnessed the phe- 
nomenal advance of the physical, biological and social sci- 
ences. Fifty years ago general education could be defined 
largely in terms of the humanities. Now the humanities 
have been jostled aside by the sciences and the social studies. 
The revolution wrought by the march of science and its 
place of commanding authority in contemporary life makes 
it inevitable that general education in our day should be 
given greater emphasis to the physical, biological and engi- 
neering sciences. 

We have a right to expect a rising level of scientific 
knowledge and training and a more scientific temper as we 
approach the study of the contemporary scene. This, how- 
ever, should not require a disproportionate attention to the 
natural sciences. We should avoid the distortion of a highly 
specialized scientific approach. A good survey course is 
needed both at the secondary school and college level. 

We should resist the tendency to require mathematical 
study of all students at the college level. General education 
should provide all students with the ability to do simple 
mathematical computations. Ordinarily, however, the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools should give enough funda- 
mental training in this field to make additional training in 
college unnecessary. To be sure, if a student enters the 
thirteenth year with a mathematical deficiency, it may re- 
quire attention. Many preparatory school boys and college 
freshmen really need simple arithmetic. If mathematics is 
to be generally elected in the freshman year of college, there 
should be a general education course in mathematics which 
might include simple statistics, accounting and income tax 
reports. 

For students with professional ambitions in physics, chem- 
istry and engineering or those marked by special gifts, mathe- 
matics may well have a central place. General education, 
however, is concerned with basic and universal needs and 
the relatively simple level that should be required of all, as 
distinguished from professional or vocational demands or 
individual talents and interests. 

The inter-relatedness of the problems and activities of the 
non-specialized aspects of life makes it necessary to give 
particular attention to integration in the program of general 
education. Nor should we neglect the needs of citizens who 
will not be scientists. The requirements of general educa- 
tion are not met by courses planned solely in terms of prepa- 
ration for more advanced work. While this observation 
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applies with equal force to the humanities and social sci- 
ences, the most urgent need for integration, synthesis and 
adaptation to common human needs is in the physical and 
biological sciences. 

It becomes important in these troubled times, moreover, 
that the humanities and the social sciences more than coun- 
terbalance the natural sciences. Fundamental training in 
English and speech, acquaintance with art, music, archi- 
tecture, poetry, drama, philosophy and religion, knowledge 
of geography, foreign cultures, history, sociology, economics, 
politics and international relations, attention to health, vo- 
cational orientation, marriage and family relations deserve 
consideration in an educational program planned for all 
citizens in democratic society. 

Within the humanities there is need for considerable re- 
organization of courses and subject matter materials. The 
arts, both theoretical and applied, philosophy, religion, and 
literature need the integration called for in the natural 
sciences. 

The place of modern foreign languages in American edu- 
cation is still somewhat in doubt. With improved transport 
and communications their importance is increased. The con- 
tention that English is sufficient for our needs must reckon 
with the fact that America is a dominant world power in a 
day when no foreign land is more than fifty hours away. 
The demands of foreign trade, the opportunity for world 
travel, the freer exchange of students, and the organization 
of the world for peace all are evidence of the growing need 
for the study of other modern languages and culture. 

Judged, however, by the experience of the past, language 
study has been far from successful in the United States. 
It has been resisted by college students and neglected by 
college graduates. Yet on the other hand we recognize that 
in our command of language we are the most provincial 
and backward of nations. We are a non-lingual people and 
we offer instruction in very few foreign tongues. Provided 
that we can find qualified teachers, Russian and Arabic 
should take their place with Spanish, German, Portuguese 
and French. It is imperative that there be a study of geog- 
raphy, customs and culture as well as of language. Linguis- 
tic instruction, moreover, should aim not at the training of 
grammarians and teachers, but at proficiency in language 
use. In general language instructions should be given at the 
secondary school level rather than in college. 

We have known for years that young children can learn 
foreign languages much more rapidly than adults. If for- 
eign languages are important enough to be offered in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, why should they not be taught 
at the level where learning meets the least resistance. Lan- 
guage study in elementary school is a game. In high school 
and college it is frequently an unmitigated bore. 

Not everything can be studied in college. Not every sub- 
ject can crowd itself into a program of general education. 
If education continues in the years after formal schooling, 
it is enough if basic instruction has been given or the way 
opened for study under one’s own direction. What is im- 
portant is acquaintance with fundamentals and the sharpen- 
ing of tools that will be used throughout adult life. 

Perhaps by way of conclusion we can propose some of the 
principles that should govern the development of a new 
program of general education at the college level. 


1. Students able and eager to specialize in some field 
should be excused from the general education course in that 


field. 


2. Some degree of admixture of vocational and general 
education might safely be permitted in order to sharpen 
motivation. 


<<“ 


3. We might excuse from general education courses those 
students who prove upon examination that they are ready 
for more advanced work. 


4. General education courses should be concerned with 
problems of the present and the future and should focus 
upon the really important life problems. 

5. Wherever possible we should start with the student's 
present interest, leading him on toward deeper interests as 
his command of his field develops. 


I have talked too long, I’m afraid about the teaching ma- 
terials that should go into a program of general education. 
And I’m not sure but that I have exaggerated the impor- 
tance of curricular reorganization and reform. After all, 
some of this science and social science we propose to teach 
will be out of date in twenty years. The knowledge of 
today is seldom adequate for the needs of tomorrow. It 
may be true in religion, and the humanities, but there is 
too much change for it to be true in other fields. 


Education for a common life does not imply a static com- 
mon pattern. Nor does it mean an identical pattern. Edu- 
cation is subject to constant change. Learning how to learn, 
learning how to keep on learning is more important than 
filling the mind with any one set of facts. 


The most challenging problem before the preparatory 
school and the college is the individualization of education. 
We know that no two students are alike. We know that 
we need as many standards of growth as we have students. 
We know that even within the individual there may be dif- 
ferent rates in different areas. Somehow as we develop pro- 
grams of general education we must succeed in subordinating 
fixed requirements for graduation to the special educational 
needs of the individual. 
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